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Chapter  3  of  the  .story  of  the  Ameriean  Can  Company. 
These  adcertisements  are  appearing  regularly  in  this  magazine. 


A(iOOD  many  fanners  seem  to  forget 
that  ecjuipment  has  progressed  (piite 
as  astonisliingly  as  cans.  You  walk  into 
some  splendid  cannery,  where  every  other 
method  is  beyond  reproach — 
only  to  find  closing  machines  as 
out-of-date  as  a  bicycle-built- 
for-two. 

Closing  today’s  cans  with 
yesterday’s  closing  machines  is 
like  playing  a  harp  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  And  to  expect  perfect 
results  is  little  short  of  folly. 

*  *  * 

A  good  many  years  ago  we 
felt  as  we  do  today — that  clos¬ 
ing  machines  should  be  built 
by  the  company  which  makes  the  cans 
—  and  built  to  keep  pace  with  the  cans 
themselves.  That’s  why  we  organized  the 
Closing  Machine  Section  of  our  Equip¬ 
ment  Division. 


To  it  we  were  able  to  attract  the  cream 
of  engineering  skill — men  who  could  study 
the  closing  machine  problem;  who  could 
see  what  canners  need;  who  could  develop, 
and  keep  on  developing,  ma¬ 
chines  that  excel  any  and  all 
available. 

We’ve  been  pretty  proud  of 
every  Canco  machine.  They 
are  the  sweetest  pieces  of  mech¬ 
anism  you  ever  saw.  Each  is 
built  on  a  stationary  principle 
to  do  away  with  spin  and  spill. 
Each  is  accurate,  flexible, 
dependable,  swift  as  greased 
lightning  —  each  a  sturdy  con¬ 
tribution  to  better,  more  profit¬ 
able  canning. 

When  up  to  the  minute,  high  speed  ma¬ 
chines  are  right  at  hand,  doesn’t  it  seem  a 
bit  wasteful  to  fiddle  around  with  out-of- 
date  equipment.^ 
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You  can’t  play  a  harp 
with  a  hammer 
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fg  Housed  op^te®  HE 

excel  Labels 

rvTDes  1  Cl*’®  tbe  Hi/SKesf  Otaivaai 

^rtistic^)IRerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

^tecKer  LitKo^reiphic  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  HILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^jS^BALTIMOR^ 
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SHORT  FUNNELS 
WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


[jOlAATOtSj 


NEW  shaker 
FRUiT  ADJUSTING 
PLATE 

JUICE  REGULATOR 

COMPRESSION 

ADJUSTMENT 


HARRi  IM*0LD.  »'BCS  4TR[A 


HlNKV  SUCHTING.  vet  PRES 


MEMBtRS  OP  The  national  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

W4  P  Assau;  Canning-.  €d; 

■  PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS  ■ 

COK  BOSTAn  and  STRfrPER  ST$ 

AND  LlNv‘,000  AVfc 

<®ALTI/HORE,Md.  July 
l8th 

1929 


Ayres  Ueohlne  Company • 
Salem,  N*J» 


ATT;  MR.  C.H.  AYRES.  FRES. 


Ail  wOOTAtiOsS  ARE  Subject  TC  ChanOE  op  prices  AiThOuT  NOT.cc  *no  to  goods  iE'NG  uNSOlO  Of-  «EM*P:  CP  o»oc^ 

Gentlemen: 

We  have  one  of  your  new  AYRES  Cut  String 

Bean  Fillers,  running  at  the  rate  of  55  cans, per  minute 

as  that  Is  the  speed  of  the  closing  maohlne  hehlndlt.  We 

Believe  we  oould  get  a  much  higher  speed,  probably  as  much 

as  80  per  minute  but  there  Is  no  need  of  It  as  the  closing 

machine  would  only  handle  55* 

The  work  of  this  maohlne  Is  simply  wonderful. 

We  are  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  It,  and  how 

anybody  else  oould  get  along  without  one  of  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.F.  ASSAU  CaNKING  CgW  ^ 
HARRY  DiWOID,  FRES^^i^^y^ 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Blending  colors  prop- 
erly  has  become  a  real  science. 

We  can  make  colors  work  for  you  ‘H, 
on  fine,  ^rong,  eye-halting  labels  of 
arti^ic  design  and  quality — and  at  reason- 
^  able  prices. 

^  Proper  packing  is  among  the  mo^l  < 

vital  of  merchandising  problems.  I 

“U.  S.”  Salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  labels. 


The  United  States  Printing  cl  Lithograph  Co. 

n  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  .  , 


BRAND  NAMES 

No  new  brand  name  should  be  adopted  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  availability.  Failure 
to  make  such  investigation  has  many  times  been  the  cause  of  expensive  litigation.  Consult  our  Trade  Mark  Bureau. 
The  serwicc  is  free. 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL.  President  HARRY  R.  SJANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturer*  of 

McStay  Robins 

Lightning  Box  Sealer  CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Robins  Skin  Pump 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


V^tTE 


•s 


'A.TISFA.CTION 


-Au 


jWjara 


INSIST  TJPON  HAVING  THE 

IeiTnI 


BRAND 

As>  ls^cAJ^^aEAwO^[UR:^^  by 

THE  MEUNGRimTH  CO 


C^-«OMK -CAVWiPr  -  5i4- 

CA.GM£CRA^>1 
eE3.lrs  -  CVXSlOllcsfS 


CAfiEOPF 

ENGLAND 


^  B-c.- STM  eismoM 
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The  Ideal  Washer  For  White  Beans 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEAT  ER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patanted  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Transmissum) 


CHISHOLMI-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradert 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r-  «, 

Green  Pea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MOH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oedea,  Utah  Hamilten.  Ontario 


The  MONITOR  UNIVERSAL  Washer 

^  is  it  and  it  is  so  acknowledged 

I  use  of  water  is  now  controlled  by  a  special 

float  valve — stops  water  waste  and  clogging. 

It  gets  out  the  stone  as  well  as  the  light  re- 
fuse  that  may  be  in  the  beans.  If  you  use  this 
machine,  your  Beans  will  be  in  perfect  shape 
for  a  quality  pack. 

If  you  handle  beans  of  this  kind,  look  into 
the  matter.  We  know  and  guarantee  what  the 
machine  will  do  for  you. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton.  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 


P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


c 


Cleans 


ScptcMiiber  I),  1025) 


\\  No  Canner  Will  Argue 

j  that  cleanliness  is  not  an  important  factor  in  quality  pro- 
p|w  duction  of  canned  foods. 

So  seriously  do  they  consider  the  matter  of  sanitary 
cleanliness  that  hundreds  of  canners  use 


exclusively  for  all  their  plant  and  equipment  cleaning 
operations. 

This  definite  insurance  against  loss  of  quality  and 
spoilage  is  a  sure  way  of  increasing  the  year’s  profits. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


When  you  buy 
price,  price  is  about  all 
you  get 


BLOOD  TELLS 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 
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More 


Canned  Corn 


Packers  are  generally  reeognizing  that  increased  demand  for  canned 
corn  is  best  stimulated  by  constantly  improving  the  quality  and  fairly 
labelling  their  packs. 

One  can  of  good  corn  helps  sell  another. 

IMore  and  more  progressive  Canners  everywhere  find  in  Continental 
plain  an<l  enamel  lined  cans,  unequaled  closing  machines,  laboratory 
research  and  service,  a  combination  which  is  helping  them  to  meet  the 
exacting  demands  of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  St.  CHICAGO:  111  W'est  Washington  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  DETROIT  ALBANY.  GA.  DALLAS 

CINCINNATI  OAKLAND  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING  NEW  ORLEANS  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE  DENVER 

PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CLEARING  NASHVILLE  SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON  CANONSBURG  IIURLOCK,  MD.  BEDFORD,  VA. 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  big  packers  to  come  BACK-The  eyes 

of  the  whole  world  are  now  turned  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Four  Big  Meat  Packers  (there  were  five 
when  the  un-American,  utterly  peculiar  legal  decision 
put  them  out  of  business)  to  be  returned  to  business 
and  to  the  distribution  of  food  products  through  the 
annulling  of  the  infamous  Consent  Decree.  When  the 
battle  was  on  to  .secure  this  decree,  engineered,  abetted 
and  financed  by  the  wholesale  grocers,  the  canners  w’ere 
divided,  .some  for  and  .some  against  the  packers,  and 
the  world  at  large  simply  stood  by  silent  and  watched 
the  tragedy  to  its  end.  The  battle  cry  was  “Down  with 
the  trust,”  and  it  worked,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  at  no  time  did  these  five  great  meat 
packers  ever  control  a  full  one-third  of  the  meat  busi¬ 
ness,  and  despite  the  further  fact  that  the  smaller  meat 
packers,  whom  one  would  sunpose  would  be  the  great 
beneficiaries  from  the  destruction  of  these  big  competi¬ 
tors,  opposed  the  grocers’  action  and  gave  their  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  meat  packers.  It  was  the  consumer,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  the  great  one  at  interest,  because  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  meat  packers  meant  a  regular,  .steady 
supply  of  fine  meats  at  low  prices.  But  they  remained 
inactive,  and  in  fact  rejoiced  when  the  decision  went 
against  the  Big  Five,  and  even  today  the  consumer 
seems  to  .see  no  connection  between  the  65c  per  lb.  now 
paid  for  the  same  meat  they  then  paid  35c  for.  But  it 
is  there,  as  clear  as  crystal.  Just  to  refresh  your  mem¬ 
ory  and  hush  your  objection,  remember  that  the  big 
packers  slaughtered  and  delivered  the  edible  parts  of 
the  carcases  at  a  price  equal  to  the  exact  cost  to  them, 
and  then  made  their  profits  on  the  by-products.  To 
meet  this  the  small  meat  packer  had  a  tough  job,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  the  facilities  to  make  the  profits  out 
of  the  by-products.  It  was  hard  on  them,  and  yet  they 
made  money.  But  when  the  big  packers  were  stopped 
then  the  smaller  packers  had  a  free  hand,  figured  all 
these  things  into  their  co.sts,  and  you  have  the  result  as 
you  see  it  today.  This  was  the  situation  which  made 
the  well-known  Senator,  now  infamous  for  his  action 
during  the  recent  election,  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate:  “This  (the  big  packers)  is  the  most  efficient  busi¬ 


ness  organization  ever  devised ;  it  must  be  destroyed.” 
The  writer,  together  with  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  as  guests 
of  the  late  Canner-Senator  Fernald,  sat  in  the  Senate 
gallery  and  heard  that  sentence. 

Now  the  country  wants  that  efficiency  back.  Even 
the  canners  who  then  favored  the  expulsion  of  the  Big 
Five  now  see  where  they  were  the  greate.st  distribution 
agency  in  the  world  for  the  better  grades  of  canned 
foods. 

Time  has  brought  out  more  clearly  many  things  not 
then  seen  by  the  average  man.  For  instance,  the  good 
business  sense  of  these  highly  efficient  packers  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  go  to  the  canners  early  with  future  orders 
sufficient  to  care  for  their  immense  demands.  They 
bought  to  protect  the  demand  they  knew  they  had,  and 
they  paid  fair  profit-.showing  prices,  because  they  knew 
no  canner  can  produce  high  quality  goods  at  or  below 
cost.  There  is  no  incentive.  Result :  either  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  had  to  enter  this  competition,  buy  early 
and  pay  the  price,  or,  waiting,  take  what  was  left.  The 
brokers  did  not  like  this,  because  the  packers  bought 
direct  and  paid  no  brokerage,  and  having  bought  the 
cream  of  the  packs  the  broker  found  his  task  the  harder 
in  trying  to  sell  what  was  left. 

History  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  entry  of 
the  five  great  meat  packers  into  the  distribution  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  that  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  canned 
foods  consumption.  They  popularized  canned  foods,  in 
the  few  years  they  were  in  it,  as  all  other  agencies  had 
not  done  in  all  the  years.  They  “.sold”  canned  foods  for 
the  first  time  in  the  hi.story  of  canned  foods.  And  yet 
there  were  canners  opposed  to  them!  They  gave 
nation-wide  distribution,  into  the  smallest  hamlet  in 
every  state,  but  all  canners  did  not  recognize  this.  And 
of  course  they  likewi.se  distributed  many  farm  products 
in  the  same  way:  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  etc.  Yet  even  a 
co-operative  organization  of  cattle  raisers  joined  in  the 
petition  to  hamstring  the  big  packers. 

It  was  the  selling  ability  of  this  great  organization 
(though  each  one  of  the  five  was  a  separate  and  dis- 
tict  organization  or  company)  that  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  anger  of  the  wholesale  grocers.  These  big 
meat  packers  stocked  the  butcher  shops  of  the  country 
with  all  .sorts  of  good-quality  canned  foods,  butter, 
eggs,  honey,  cheese,  etc.,  popularly  priced,  and  then  saw 
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that  the  stores  sold  them.  They  were  not  sent  as  shelf 
decorations;  the  managers  of  the  stores  had  to  move 
them,  and  they  did.  That  was  not  playing  the  game  as 
the  wholesale  grocers  had  always  played  it. 

But  now  that  the  chain  stores  have  adopted  this  very 
policy,  and  are  outstripping  the  old-line  grocer,  many 
of  the  wholesalers  are  rather  inclined  to  see  the  big 
meat  packers  come  back,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  beat 
the  chains  at  their  old  game,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
chains.  And  a  lot  of  the  growers  who  did  not  appreciate 
the  fine  open  market  they  had  now  are  not  happy  over 
the  close  buying  of  the  chains,  and  they  want  more 
competition.  Now  they  see  their  mistake,  and  organ¬ 
izations  of  all  kinds  are  joining  in  the  demand  that  the 
Consent  Decree  be  cast  into  the  waste  basket,  where  it 
always  belonged,  for  it  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
American  business  and  a  blotch  on  the  fair  name  of  the 
legal  fraternity.  It  will  be  wiped  off  the  books,  because 
popular  opinion  has  now  set  in  in  the  right  direction, 
and  when  it  is  every  lawyer  proud  of  his  calling  will 
utter  a  fervent  thanksgiving,  as  one  more  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  Dougherty  enactments  is  undone. 

But  whether  or  not  the  people  will  get  back  their  her¬ 
itage  of  good  meats  at  low  prices  remains  to  be  seen, 
for  the  Consent  Decree  cost  the  packers  almost  their 
life  blood. 

Canned  foods  today  do  not  need  this  wonderful  sales 
help,  but  what  the  Consent  Decree  has  cost  this  indus¬ 
try  in  the  years  since  its  enactment  can  never  be  com¬ 
puted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  industry  would  not 
have  faced  the  many  years  of  heavy  surpluses  and  be¬ 
low-cost  prices  had  the  packers  been  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  distribution  of  the  goods.  And  we  would  have 
reached  the  quality-packing  age  long  before  we  did. 

The  strange  thing  to  us  is  that  the  people  allowed 
this  to  be  done  against  them.  If  the  Big  Five  Meat 
Packers  were  a  trust,  they  fed  the  people  and  made 
other  meat  packers  do  so  also  at  a  tremendous  saving  to 
the  people. 

They  were  not  a  trust  as  popularly  understood,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  there  ever  will  be 
such  a  trust  in  food  matters.  But  they  were  a  regula¬ 
tor,  compelling  the  small  man  to  be  efficient,  and 
through  their  own  efficiency  in  keeping  prices  to  the 
people  at  a  minimum.  We  can  stand  more  such  trusts. 

Before  the  Standard  Oil  was  formed  we  paid  28c  per 
gallon  for  coal  oil ;  almost  immediately  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  they  cut  the  price  to  7  or  8c  per  gallon,  and  kept 
it  there. 

Before  the  American  Can  was  formed  cans  sold  in 
winter  at  $1.60  per  100,  and  in  summer,  when  they 
were  needed,  at  $3.60  per  100  for  the  same  kind  of  cans. 
The  little  fellow,  who  could  stand  this  the  least,  was  the 
greatest  sufferer.  These  firms  are  not  trusts,  but  they 
do  serve  as  regulators  or  protectors  of  the  public,  and 
yet  the  rabble-rouser  can  always  stir  up  the  people  by 
crying  “Down  with  the  trusts!” 

The  Government  may  feel  assured  that  the  canning 
industry  votes  for  the  repeal  of  the  Consent  Decree. 

MOOMAW’S  FAMOUS  WINESAP  APPLE 


The  name  of  Moomaw  has  been  famous  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  Virginia  since  that  occupation 
first  atoused  attention  in  that  famous  state.  And 
now  the  name  of  Moomaw  is  to  take  on  added  glory 


through  the  discovery  of  a  new  apple  in  the  famous 
orchards  of  B.  C.  Moomaw,  near  Covington,  Va. 

On  September  2nd  they  held  a  celebration  in  honor 
of  this  original  Staymared  apple  tree. 

The  name  of  the  improved  Stayman  Winesap  apples 
produced  by  this  one  tree  in  the  Moomaw  orchards  is 
Staymared  (pronounced  Stay-ma-red) ,  which  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Those  who  have  seen 
these  apples  call  them  “double-red  Staymans,”  because 
they  turn  a  deep,  rich,  solid  red  all  over  in  late  August, 
when  ordinary  Stayman  are  mostly  green  and  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  striped  with  red.  Even  the  Staymared 
apples  in  the  inside  shaded  limbs  of  this  Staymared 
tree  are  solid  red  all  over,  even  in  the  calyx  ends,  where 
ordinary  Stayman  often  do  not  color  well.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  while  Staymareds  color  earlier,  they  do  not  ripen 
any  earlier  than  the  old  Staymans,  and  they  can  be 
picked  at  the  same  time  as  usual  Staymans. 

Fruit  growers,  fruit  buyers  and  Stayman  Winesap 
growers  who  have  seen  this  tree  and  its  apples  tell  us 
that  this  solid,  all-over-red  color  assures  a  very  high 
percentage  of  extra  fancy  grade  for  color  and  guaran¬ 
tees  a  much  higher  market  price  for  this  variety. 

Hundreds  of  apple  growers  (particularly  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  Stayman  Winesap  production)  and  apple  buy¬ 
ers  were  expected  to  attend  this  intrc^uctory  day  for 
the  Staymared  apple,  and  many  noted  speakers  were 
included  in  the  program. 

AMONG  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS 
“Better  Profits” 


AYS  one  of  our  good  friends  and  readers : 

“I  want  to  say  to  you  there  is  no  industry  in  this 
country  that  I  know  anything  about  where  the 
manufacturer  gives  as  little  attention  to  profits  as  the 
canner.  It  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine  with  the  can- 
ner,  and  usually  a  famine.  The  average  canner  pays 
very  little  attention  to  the  cost  of  his  merchandise,  and 
pays  no  attention  at  all  to  crop  hazard,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  the  manufacture  of  canned 
foods.  Any  man  who  thinks  that  crop  hazard  doesn’t 
exist,  let  him  try  and  buy  some  crop  hazard  insurance 
and  see  what  it  costs  him. 

A  long  crop  is  just  as  dangerous  as  a  short  one,  and 
they  are  both  extremely  dangerous.  When  I  first  went 
into  this  business  many  years  ago  I  had  been  a  sales¬ 
man  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I  knew  something 
about  the  art  of  selling  merchandise.  I  inherited  a  few 
brokers  and  my  experience  was  that  you  go  in  and  sit 
down  with  your  broker  and  talk  over  the  prices  you 
want  for  your  products.  No  one  knew  very  much  about 
the  cost  of  production  at  that  time,  and  the  broker 
would  tell  you  that  he  felt  your  prices  were  all  right 
and  that  your  goods  would  go  at  the  price  you  wanted 
for  them ;  that  was  before  the  days  of  the  chain  stores. 
You  would  start  out  with  your  broker  and  call  on  the 
jobber,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  jobber  you  called 
on,  especially  if  he  had  a  paid  buyer,  you  would  be 
razooed  to  a  point  where  you  would  be  willing  to  give 
the  jobber  a  car  of  goods  and  pay  him  something  for 
taking  it.  That  is,  the  ordinary  man  that  didn’t  know 
anything  about  merchandising.” 
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A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO- JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


To  know  how  good 
AMSCO-JUNIORS 
really  are  — 


MAX  AMS  MACHINES 
For  The  Can-Shop 
360 

Cans  Per  Minute 


Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 
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Crop  Reports 


TOMATOES 

Paoli,  Ind.,  August  29,  1929— Two  to  three  weeks  ago 
the  appearance  of  our  fields  indicated  that  we  would 
have  the  best  crop  we  have  ever  had.  Today  we  figure 
about  70  per  cent  normal.  This  great  reduction  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  a  long  dry  spell,  which  was  just 
broken  last  Friday.  It  is  possible  that  the  later  fields 
will  start  producing  a  good  quantity,  but  it  is  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  canned  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  in  the  State  of  Indiana  at  least. 

Eden,  Md.,  August  29,  1929— Tomatoes  are  coming 
in  very  small  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Expect  a 
short  pack. 

Cassville,  Mo.,  September  1,  1929 — Pack  will  be 
about  50  per  cent  normal,  or  shorter,  if  it  don’t  rain 
soon. 

Washburn,  Mo.,  September  2,  1929— Arkansas  to¬ 
matoes,  40  to  50  per  cent;  Missouri  tomatoes,  70  to  80 
per  cent.  We  think  the  pack  will  not  be  larger  than 
last  season;  about  same. 

Luray,  Va.,  August  31,  1929 — Crop  will  be  about  60 
per  cent  in  this  county.  Very  dry  and  cool  nights. 

Lyells,  Va.,  September  1,  1929 — We  pack  No.  2’s 
only.  Right  through  this  immediate  section  the  crop 
looks  fairly  good,  but  they  are  all  late,  and  we  have  not 
packed  but  3,225  cases  of  No.  2’s.  We  think  we  will 
get  a  fairly  good  pack.  About  12,000  to  13,000  cases. 
In  other  sections  around  us  the  vines  are  all  blighted 
and  it  looks  like  they  will  be  gone  in  about  10  days. 
W’e  have  been  paying  30c  basket  for  raw  product,  as 
many  down  here  have  been  doing.  No  money  for  us 
on  present  market. 

Salem,  Va.,  August  28,  1929  —  About  an  average 
crop;  about  normal  yield.  Drought  beginning  to  be 
felt.  I  am  not  canning  this  season.  Failed  to  get 
enough  contracts. 

Rocky  Comfort,  Mo.,  September  3,  1929 — Canning 
nothing  but  tomatoes.  Have  about  50  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  year. 

CORN 

Maryland  Line,  Md.,  September  1,  1929 — Acreage  is 
just  about  normal,  but  will  not  average  one  ton  to  the 
acre.  Burnt  up  on  the  stalk.  We  have  only  had  one 
light  rain  since  the  last  of  May. 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  August  30,  1929— Just  started 
to  pack.  The  long  drought  has  damaged  the  corn  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  locality. 

Onalaska,  Wis.,  August  29,  1929 — Dry  weather  and 
cool  nights,  coupled  with  hot  days,  have  damaged  our 
corn.  Crop  will  be  curtailed  considerably. 

Ripon,  Wis.,  September  2,  1929 — Weather  is  dry. 
Sauk  City,  Wis.,  September  2,  1929 — Very  short  and 
small  pack.  Crop  suffering  more  than  our  pea  crop. 
Crop  will  be  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year.  Very  dry 
weather  is  causing  it. 

Waupun,  Wis.,  September  3,  1929— Showing  effects 
of  ectremely  dry  weather,  ears  running  small,  with  a 
low  cut  per  ton.  Yield  will  be  about  70  per  cent  of  what 
we  had  anticipated. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  September  3,  1929— Sweet:  Just 
about  through  wdth  Crosby.  Crop  normal  as  to  quality 
and  about  85  per  cent  normal  as  to  yield.  Just  starting 
on  Evergreen,  which  promises  to  be  a  fair  crop,  al¬ 
though  yield  will  be  cut  considerably  account  of  dry 
weather. 


Ripon,  Wis.,  September  2,  1929 — PTnished  packing. 
Ripon,  Wis,,  September  3,  1929 — Acreage  about  80 
per  cent  normal.  Alaskas  yielded  about  70  per  cent  and 
Sweets  90  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 

Sparta,  Wis.,  September  2,  1929 — About  50  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  Quality  fair.  Alaskas  were  better  than 
Sweets. 

PEAS 

North  Freedom,  Wis.,  August  30,  1929  —  Alaskas 
yielded  50  per  cent.  Late  yielded  75  per  cent. 

Owen,  Wis.,  August  27,  1929  —  Finished  packing. 
Alaskas  yielded  65  cases  per  acre;  10  per  cent  under 
normal.  Sweets  yielded  86  cases  per  acre ;  normal. 
PUMPKIN 

Paoli,  Ind.,  August  29,  1929 — We  have  a  very  large 
acreage  and  looked  for  an  average  crop.  However,  the 
dry  weather  has  cut  this  item.  Without  doubt,  the 
crop  will  be  very  small. 

Waupun,  Wis.,  September  3,  1929 — Many  pumpkins, 
just  after  they  had  set,  dropped  off  the  vines  and  con¬ 
siderable  of  our  acreage  has  been  abandoned.  Our  pack 
of  this  commodity  will  be  around  50  per  cent  of  what 
we  had  expected. 

BEANS 

Eden,  Md.,  August  29,  1929 — Limas:  Pack  about 
over  on  account  of  dry  weather.  One-fourth  of  a  crop. 

Maryland  Line,  Md.,  September  1,  1929 — Stringless: 
Acreage  a  little  above  the  average  this  year,  but  my 
pack  is  about  one-third  of  a  normal  year. 

Cassville,  Mo.,  September  1,  1929 — The  spring  crop 
was  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Fall  crop  will  be 
short,  as  dry  weather  continues.  Has  been  dry  for 
eight  weeks. 

Washburn,  Mo.,  September  2,  1929- -Only  about  50 
*  Sparta,  Wis..  September  2,  1929 — Cut  Yellow  Wax: 
Very  fine  quality,  but  crop  is  short  because  of  lack  of 
rain.  As  a  whole,  our  pack  w^as  short  on  account  of 
late  frost  and  later  crop  suffered  for  want  of  rain, 
per  cent  of  a  crop.  About  same  as  last  season. 

Luray.  Va.,  August  31,  1929— Very  few  canned,  due 
to  bean  beetle. 

Salem,  Va.,  August  28,  1929 — Bean  weevil  ruined 
crop  here. 

CUCUMBERS 

Onalaska,  Wis..  August  29,  1929— Dry  weather  and 
cool  nights,  coupled  with  hot  days,  has  damaged  the 
cron.  As  a  general  rule,  this  item  is  planted  on  lighter 
soils. 

CABBAGE 

Onalai^ka,  Wis..  August  29,  1929 — Dry  weather  has 
damaged  crop  and  the  yield  will  be  curtailed  consid¬ 
erably. 

FRUIT 

Salem,  Va..  August  28,  1929— Apples:  Heavy  cron. 
Soarta.  Wis.,  September  2,  1929 — Strawberries:  Our 
pack  was  verv  good,  but  on  account  of  late  frost  we 
only  nacked  about  75  per  cent  of  what  we  should  have. 
Quality  verv  fine. 

Raspberries:  Quality  very  good.  50  per  cent  of  a 
crop  on  account  of  lack  of  rain. 

BEETS 

Wauoun,  Wis..  September  3,  1929 — Nearly  half  of 
^iir  acreage  ha*?  been  abandoned  entirely  and  our  en¬ 
tire  acreage  is  showing  the  effect  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather  and  lack  of  moisture.  Our  pack  will  not  be 
much  over  50  per  cent  of  what  we  had  hoped  for. 
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%e  Heekin 

Traffic  Department 


Trained  . .  alert . .  responsible  . .  realizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  delivery  on  the  dot  .* . .  the  Heekin 
Traffic  Department  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
canners'  problems.  Here  profit  may  be  made  or  lost  for 
the  canner  ....  a  delay  in  delivery  becomes  a  dollars  and 
cents  item  that  cannot  be  made  up.  The  Heekin  Traffic 
Depzurtment  literally  knows  every  mile  of  track  between 
Heekin  factories  and  the  canner.  Once  a  car  is  routed  it  is 
followed  closely  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  and  in  emergency 
by  a  Heekin  traffic  man  who  sees  the  shipment  through. 
This  extra  effort  is  all  a  part  of  the  Heekin  personal  service 
which  has  been  a  consistent  factor  in  the  growth  of  our  com¬ 
pany.  We  believe  it  IS  important  for  the  canner  to  receive 
Heekin  Cans  on  time.  May  we  be  of  service  to  you? 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.O. 
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LARGEST  FROZEN  PACK  TRIAL  IS  BEING  MADE 

UNDER  date  of  August  11th  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Daily  Herald  had  the  following  interesting  ac¬ 
count  under  the  above  heading: 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  experiment  in  the 
world  embracing  the  freezing  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  is  now  under  way  in  Everett.  Most  of  the  work 
is  being  conducted  at  the  Everett  Fruit  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  while  the  American  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  its  plant. 

The  w^ork  is  in  charge  of  R.  A.  Rudnick,  of  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  of 
Chicago.  H.  C.  Diehl,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
headquarters  in  Seattle,  has  also  been  active  here.  He 
has  been  assisted  by  Victor  B.  Bonney  and  Boyce  Ezell. 

So  far  this  season  experiments  in  frozen  pack  have 
been  made  on  strawberries,  raspberries,  apricots,  logan¬ 
berries,  peas  and  canteloupes,  while  experiments  will 
be  made  with  all  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
taken  in  at  the  Everett  Fruit  Products  Company,  and, 
if  necessary,  from  the  American  Packing  Company. 
Diehl  is  also  experimenting  with  the  American  Canning 
Company  at  Longview  and  Newburg,  Oregon. 

Rudnick  is  making  comparisons  of  the  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  determine  what  effect 
freezing  will  have  upon  them  in  regard  to  quality.  He 
is  also  experimenting  as  to  ways  of  packing  containers, 
as  some  are  put  up  without  adding  any  other  materials, 
while  some  hav’e  water  added,  some  salt,  others  sugar, 
brine  or  syrup.  He  is  also  working  on  the  methods  of 
freezing  and  helping  the  consumer  by  teaching  them 
the  best  methods  of  using  the  fruit  or  vegetables  after 
being  frozen.  Diehl,  in  his  work,  is  comparing  the 
various  types  of  containers  in  which  the  frozen  product 
may  be  packed  and  marketed,  using  paper,  glass  and 
tin.  Experiments  Extensive 

Rudnick  states  that  experiments  are  being  conducted 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
frozen  pack,  but  that  the  one  in  Everett  is  believed  to 
be  the  most  extensive  of  them  all.  He  has  been  here 
from  Chicago  since  June  and  expects  to  stay  several 
months  longer.  The  biggest  market  for  the  frozen 
fruit  is  in  the  East,  .although  the  work  is  being  done 
here. 

MOVEMENT,  PRIOR  TO  OCTOBER  1,  OF  CITRUS 
FRUIT  FROM  FLORIDA  AUTHORIZED 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  August  30,  1929, 
amended  the  regulations  issued  under  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fruit  fly  quarantine,  authorizing  the 
interstate  movement,  prior  to  October  1,  of  marketable 
citrus  fruit  produced  within  the  eradication  area  and 
also  authorizing  that  citrus  fruit  within  this  area  may, 
in  lieu  of  destruction,  remain  on  the  trees  to  reach  a 
marketable  stage  of  ripeness,  conditioned  on  the  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  inspector  of  the  absence  of  local  risk  of 
infestation.  In  making  this  announcement,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  stated  that  the  shipment  of  any  portion  of  the 
commercial  citrus  crop,  as  to  any  variety  or  district, 
promptly  on  such  fruit  reaching  a  stage  of  maturity 
permitting  such  movement  may,  in  the  absence  of  local 
risk  of  infestation,  be  consistent  with  the  eradication 
objects  of  the  regulations. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  af¬ 
fected  only. the  eradication  area.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  regulations,  host  fruits  or  vegetables  pro¬ 
duced  outside  of  the  eradication  area  may,  subject  to 


the  restrictions  as  to  issuance  of  permits  and  shipping 
destination,  be  moved  throughout  the  year.  The  regu¬ 
lations,  however,  provide  that  the  harvesting  and  clean¬ 
up  of  commercial  citrus  plantings  outside  of  the  eradi¬ 
cation  area  shall  be  completed  prior  to  April  1. 

LARGE  MADRID  FIRM  STILL  SEEKING  AMERl- 
CAN  REPRESENTATION  FOR  DRIED  FRUITS 

According  to  word  received  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  M.  L;  Stafford,  American 
Consul  at  Madrid,  Spain,  a  large  Spanish  firm 
is  still  desirous  of  purchasing  and  distributing  Ameri¬ 
can  dried  plums,  prunes,  peaches,  and  apples.  A  Trade 
Opportunity  for  this  firm  was  printed  some  time  ago 
but  no  replies  have  been  made,  the  Consul  reports.  The 
firm  is  an  important  one  and  is  believed  to  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  handle  considerable  quantities  of  dried  fruit. 
Consul  Stafford  informs  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Interested  American  firms  are  requested  to  write  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  further  information 
regarding  this  trade  opportunity. 

“BEN”  HAMBURGER  DIES  SUDDENLY 

BALTIMORE’S  canning  fraternity  was  greatly 
shocked  and  deeply  grieved  when  it  learned,  on 
Tuesday,  September  3rd,  that  Benjamin  Hambur¬ 
ger  had  died  suddenly  following  an  accident  at  his  can¬ 
ning  plant  on  Atlantic  Wharf,  Baltimore.  We  learn  that 
in  descending  the  stairs  he  apparently  had  a  dizzy  spell, 
fell  and  struck  his  head,  and  died  shortly  after  removal 
to  the  hospital. 

Benjamin  Hamburger  was  a  notable  figure  in  Balti¬ 
more’s  canning  history.  Starting  with  H.  J.  McGrath 
in  the  heyday  of  that  famous  canner’s  connection  with 
the  business,  Ben  Hamburger  built  himself  solidly  into 
the  affections  of  the  Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  all 
members  of  the  industry.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath  Mr.  Hamburger  became  head  of  the  H.  J.  Mc¬ 
Grath  Co.,  and  continued  the  business  in  that  name  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  served  as  President  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  and  was  active  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  that  body  all  during  his  life.  At  one  time  “Ben” 
Hamburger  held  a  leading  position  in  the  country  as  a 
packer  of  fine  spinach,  setting  a  pace  that  others  found 
difficult  to  keep  up  with,  and  the  house  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Hamburger  was  65  years  old.  His  passing  leaves 
a  feeling  of  regret  and  sadness  among  a  very  large  co¬ 
terie  of  friends  and  business  acquaintances. 

ITALIAN  TOMATO  CULTURE  AND  PACKING 
INDUSTRY 

There  has  just  been  received  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  American  Vice-Consul  J.  C. 
Dorr  at  Genoa,  Italy,  a  report  on  “Tomato  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Packing  in  Liguria.” 

The  above  report  contains  information  on  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Italian  Tomato,  Fresh  Tomato  Exports, 
Culture  in  Liguria,  Price  Trend  as  Regards  Fresh  To¬ 
matoes,  Local  Consumption,  Tomato  Packing  Industry, 
Tomato  Paste,  Export  Marketing,  etc.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  in  this  report  is  in  line  with  that  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  in  “Foodstuffs  ’Round  the 
World,”  Canned  and  Dried  Foods  Section.  The  report 
is  too  long  to  be  given  in  our  weekly  release,  but  will 
be  loaned  to  interested  American  firms  upon  direct 
application  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  any  of 
its  district  or  co-operative  offices. 
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The  only  machine  built  that  will 
take  full  average  capacity  of  any 
labelling  machine. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  CASER 
Patents  Pending 


THE  NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  COMPANY 

Hanover,  Pa. 


NOW  A  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY  PRODUCT 

INDIANAPOLIS 


I  Clevo  Coated  Steel  Pails  in  Stock 


St>ras;iie- Sells  C  'or par  a  lion 
Chicago^  III. 


We  can  Furnish 

Capping  Steels,  Tipping  Coppers 
Wire  Solder  and  Flux 

Andtrson-Barnfrrover  Mlp'  Co. 
San  Fraticiseo,  Calif. 


The  Jumbo  Fire  Pot  and  Repair  Parts 


CLEVO  The  Metallic  Coating 
Not  a  Luxury—  A  Real  Necessity 
’Tis  Heat  Acid  and 
Rust  Resisting 


Will  Heat  T  wo  Steels  and  a 
Tipping  Copper 


Built  and  serviced  by  Fay  &  Scott. 


THE  UN  TED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHK) 

Manafactarers  at  N. 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER  ^ 

Either  single  or  double 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  single  or  double  cut 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

It  nilt  pay  you  to  write  for  our  prices  PATENTED 

and  further  particulars. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 

BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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The  Effect  of  Metals  On  The  Keeping  Qualities  and  Nutri¬ 
tional  Value  of  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressing 

By  Albert  K,  Epstein 


[Note — At  the  important  two-day  Conference  of  the 
Standards  and  Research  Committee  of  the  Mayonnaise 
Products  Manufacturers  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  July  1  and  2,  and  presided  over 
by  Dan  Gray,  chairman  of  the  committee,  a  number  of 
very  important  items  of  interest  to  the  Association 
were  discussed  and  taken  up.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Epstein  (Epstein,  Reynolds  &  Harris, 
Chicago,  Illinois)  was  requested  to  write  an  article  in 
connection  with  the  effect  of  metals  on  the  keeping 
qualities  of  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  bringing 
out  a  few  practical  things  which  would  help  manufac¬ 
turers  to  eliminate  this  trouble  as  much  as  possible.] 


NO  problem  which  the  manufacturer  of  mayon¬ 
naise  and  salad  dressings  has  to  face  is  more 
serious  than  the  problem  of  preventing  or  de¬ 
laying  the  development  of  rancidity  in  his  products. 

The  question  of  rancidity  is  of  such  great  importance 
that  it  affects  the  nature  of  the  distribution.  All  manu¬ 
facturers  strive  to  have  a  product  which  will  possess 
maximum  keeping  qualities,  and  which  will  reach  the 
housewife  in  a  satisfactory  condition  after  traveling 
through  various  avenues  of  distribution,  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  jobber,  from  jobber  to  retailer. 

In  the  course  of  time  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings 
become  rancid  and  unsalable.  The  oils  in  the  mayon¬ 
naise  and  salad  dressings  have  a  tendency  to  absorb 
oxygen,  but  they  do  not  absorb  oxygen  as  soon  as  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  but  pass  through 
a  period  during  which  there  is  practically  very  little 
oxidation.  This  period  is  the  so-called  induction  period. 
As  time  progresses  the  oils  become  more  susceptible 
to  oxidation  and  the  spoilage  of  the  product  increases 
very  rapidly. 

The  problem  consists  in  eliminating  all  possible  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  reduce  the  introduction  period  and 
hasten  rancidity,  thus  prolonging  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  finished  product. 

Among  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  spoilage 
of  mayonnaise  products  and  tend  to  make  them  rancid 
is  the  presence  of  certain  “metals.”  From  studies  made 
on  the  effect  of  metals  on  butter-fat  and  other  oils,  it 
is  known  that  certain  metals  act  as  catalysts  or  ac¬ 
celerators,  decreasing  the  induction  period  of  the  oil 
and  making  it  more  susceptible  to  oxidation.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  fatty  compound  contains  appreciable  quan¬ 
tities  of  said  metals,  the  keeping  qualities  of  such 
product  will  decrease,  and  when  placed  on  the  market 
it  will  turn  rancid  in  a  relatively  shorter  period  of  time. 

Among  the  metals  which  have  an  effect  upon  in¬ 
creasing  the  susceptibility  to  rancidity  are  iron  and 
copper.  It  has  been  shown  by  Hunziker  &  Hussman  (1) 
and  by  Rogers,  Berg,  Potteiger  &  Davis  (2)  that  small 
amounts  of  iron  or  copper  incorporated  in  butter  pro¬ 
duces  quick  spoilage.  Supple  (3)  has  also  shown  that 


copper  salts  added  to  milk  in  quantities  between  10  to 
15  parts  per  million  will  accelerate  the  production  of 
“tallowiness”  in  a  milk  product  even  when  it  is  in  a  dry 
state. 

The  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  iron  in  an  oily 
food  product  also  has  the  effect,  although  in  a  much 
smaller  degree  than  copper,  of  increasing  the  process 
of  rancidity  (4).  In  the  course  of  manufacture  fatty 
food  products  become  contaminated  with  small 
amounts  of  metals  from  the  utensils  and  equipment 
used,  and  as  a  result  turn  rancid  in  a  relatively  shorter 
period  of  time. 

Mayonnaise  and  salad  dressings  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  acid,  varying  from  1/2  to  1*4  por  cent. 
When  in  contact,  during  the  manufacture  and  packing, 
with  utensils  and  machinery  they  may  become  contam¬ 
inated  with  metals  which  will  shorten  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  finished  products  and  accelerate  their 
spoilage  (8). 

M.  C.  Reynolds  (5)  has  pointed  out  that  the  acid  of 
mayonnaise  will  dissolve  out  the  iron  from  a  poorly 
tin-lined  tank  and  that  very  small  traces  of  iron  are 
detrimental  to  the  keeping  qualities  of  mayonnaise 
products,  and  recommends  enamel  ware  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  or  a  non-corrodible  metal.  He  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  faulty  liners  in  caps  sometimes  con¬ 
tribute  to  rancidity.  These  liners  become  soaked  with 
the  mayonnaise,  the  caps  becoming  rusty  on  the  inside, 
and  the  rust  coming  iri  contact  with  the  mayonnaise 
accelerates  its  spoilage.  He  recommends  an  oiled  paper 
liner  with  a  paraffine  coating  and  cardboard  backing  as 
the  most  satisfactory  liner  developed  so  far. 

From  a  practical  experience  the  following  may  be 
suggested  to  help  the  manufacturer  in  keeping  objec¬ 
tionable  metals  out  of  his  products.  Tin-lined  copper 
measures  from  which  tin  has  been  worn  off  should  not 
be  used  to  measure  out  vinegar.  Neither  should  enamel 
measures  be  used  from  which  the  enamel  has  been 
chipped  off,  as  the  exposed  iron  will  tend  to  dissolve  in 
the  vinegar.  The  bowls  in  which  the  product  is  emulsi¬ 
fied  should  be  retinned  frequently.  If  a  homogenizer  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  salad 
dressing  or  mayonnaise,  it  should  be  washed  each  and 
every  day  and  certain  portions  of  it  should  be  replated, 
as  frequently  as  necessary.  Measuring  cans  used  for 
measuring  oil  which  are  attached  to  some  of  the  bowls 
should  be  kept  clean  and  retinned,  and  preferably  made 
from  a  non-corrodible  metal.  Holding  tanks  and  sani¬ 
tary  gate  valves  should  be  glass  lined.  Brass  faucets 
should  not  be  used,  as  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  splashing  during  manufacture  and  the  acid  product 
dissolves  some  of  the  copper-forming  green  layers  of 
copper  acetate,  thus  contaminating  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  The  filling  machine  should  be  cleansed  and  dried 
^fter  each  day’s  production. 
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Of  recent  date  manufacturers  have  been  preparing 
salad  dressings  which  are  cooked  and  contain  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  vinegar.  It  is  essential  in 
order  to  keep  the  product  in  good  condition  not  to  use 
copper  utensils  for  the  preparing,  mixing  or  stirring 
of  such  product.  It  is  essential  that  the  hot  vinegar 
should  not  come  in  contact  with  any  iron  or  copper 
utensils  or  with  enamel  w^are  which  has  been  chipped 
off.  Blass-lined  tanks  are  most  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Wherever  possible  properly  tinned  equipment  or 
glass-lined  equipment  should  be  used. 

From  carefully  controlled  large  scale  experiments 
performed  we  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  metals  from  the  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing 
if  special  precautions  and  proper  care  are  taken,  and 
that  such  products  will  keep  in  a  better  condition  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  than  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressings  which  are  contaminated  with  appreciable 
quantities  of  iron  and  copper. 

Aluminum  utensils  are  suitable  when  the  products 
are  cold.  Aluminum  and  tin  have  practically  no  effect 
with  regard  to  increasing  rancidity  in  mayonnaise 
products. 

A  rancid  mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing  is  not  pal¬ 
atable  nor  appetizing  and  has  less  nutritional  value. 
Hess  and  Unger  (6)  and  others  (7)  have  shown  that 
an  oxidation  process  resulting  in  the  rancidity  of  food 
products  containing  oil  or  fats  has  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
stroy  vitamins  A,  E  and  C.  In  other  words,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  metals  in  mayonnaise  products  tends  not  only 
to  make  the  product  rancid,  but  also  to  reduce  the  bio¬ 
logic  food  accessories  derived  from  the  yolk  material 
and  other  ingredients  present  in  the  product. 


A  number  of  recently  developed  salad  dressings 
which  are  made  by  the  cooking  process  which  contain 
an  especially  large  amount  of  acid  have  been  found  to 
be  rancid,  and  upon  analysis  it  was  discovered  that 
these  products  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  metals. 
While  we  have  not  ideal  equipment  which  is  especially 
suited  for  the  mayonnaise  industry,  however  if  suf¬ 
ficient  precaution  is  taken,  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  trouble  may  be  avoided. 

In  view  of  the  recent  commercial  developments  in 
the  salad  dressing  industries  the  writer  has  made  a 
suggestion  to  the  Research  Committee  which  met  re¬ 
cently  in  Atlantic  City — to  study  the  problem  of  equip¬ 
ment,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  encourage  the  study  of  recently  developed 
metallic  alloys  and  their  possible  use  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  equipment  used  in  the  mayonnaise  and  salad 
dressing  industry. 
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Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  he  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


Touching  on  plans  for  building  increased  sales  in  a 
safe,  economical  way,  an  acquaintance  asked  the  other 
day; 

‘•‘What  is  your  opinion  of  the  sales  building  values  of 

food  shows?” 

A  quality  packer  usually  is  convinced  of  at  least  one 
thing,  if  he  could  get  the  housewives  of  the  nation  to 
taste  his  pack,  they  would  crowd  the  grocery  stores, 
insisting  that  their  grocers  sell  them  “so  and  so’s  corn 
that  tastes  so  good.” 

You  can’t  go  out  and  interview  the  housewives  of 
the  country,  one  by  one,  and  tell  and  show  them  how 
good  your  canned  foods  are,  but  you  can  do  the  next 
best  thing.  You  can  demonstrate  your  goods  at  the 
proper  food  shows,  conducted  in  the  proper  manner 
and  build  your  business  by  so  doing. 

The  season  for  the  mailing  of  advance  literature  by 
food  show  organizations  is  here.  Much  of  it  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  prospective  participants.’  If  this  litera¬ 
ture  is  new  to  you,  you  may  be  astonished  at  the  cost 
per  foot  for  space.  You  need  not  concern  yourself  un¬ 
duly  about  this.  The  apparent  cost  for  space  in  a  food 
show  is  not  the  most  important  item  by  any  means.  In 
this  article  I  am  going  to  assume  that  you  are  not  rep¬ 
resented  by  anyone  in  the  market  where  you  would  like 
to  demonstrate  your  pack  at  a  food  show  to  be  held 
before  March  first,  1930.  I  mention  this  date  as  it  is 
usually  found  most  desirable  to  enter  a  food  show  for 
the  demonstration  of  food  products,  only  if  the  show 
is  held  before  the  date  mentioned.  After  that  time  the 
attendance  is  apt  to  fall  off  at  food  shows  until  after 
Labor  Day. 

If  the  show  is  being  conducted  by  the  retail  grocers 
association  of  the  city  or  by  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  you  will  get  the  largest  measure  of 
support  and  a  much  larger  attendance  as  a  rule  than 
you  will  enjoy  if  the  food  show  is  conducted  by  private 
promoters  for  their  principal  profit,  with  the  interests 
of  the  local  retail  grocers  a  secondary  consideration. 

All  right  then,  if  the  food  show  is  to  be  held  this  fall, 
before  the  holiday  season  begins.  They  usually  avoid 
holding  them  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  the  home  are  busy  with  holiday 
plans  and  preparations.  Sign  up  for  a  space  having 
the  average  front  space  footage.  This  is  usually  ten 
feet.  Do  not  be  rushed  into  taking  a  larger  booth,  one 
near  the  entrance  or,  especially,  a  large  square  booth 
with  frontage  on  two  or  more  aisles.  The  more  front 
space  you  have,  the  more  you  will  have  to  spend  for 
demonstrators  and  people  to  keep  that  space  busy. 

Be  certain  that  you  can  sell  your  goods  at  the  show. 
Only  by  selling  over  the  counter  at  the  show  can  you 


be  most  certain  that  your  demonstration  will  be  re¬ 
membered. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  supply  your  booth  at  the  food 
show  with  some  worth  while  kitchen  article  such  as  a 
spatula,  a  measuring  cup,  an  egg  beater  or  a  pancake 
turner  to  be  given  away  with  a  purchase  of  your  can¬ 
ned  foods,  make  up  your  mind  to  sell  three  cans  and 
give  aw’ay  one.  Or  else  work  out  some  sale  arrange¬ 
ment  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
city  and  attractive  to  the  purchaser.  Some  times  the 
sale  of  one  can  at  the  regular,  independent  retail  price 
and  the  gift  of  one  works  out  very  well.  Local  condi¬ 
tions  will  dictate  very  largely  the  best  “deal”  to  offer. 

Be  on  hand  a  day  before  the  food  show  opens.  Have 
with  you  or  available  a  good  supply  of  labeled,  dummy 
cans  for  display  purposes.  Arrange  these  on  the  shelv¬ 
ing  at  the  back  of  the  booth  and  on  the  counters  in 
attractive  piles.  Avoid  the  conventional  pyramids  you 
see  so  often.  Arrange  yours  in  different  fashion.  Make 
your  booth  distinctive. 

On  the  day  before  you  will  be  asked  by  many  demon¬ 
strators  if  you  need  a  demonstrator.  I  hope  your 
answer  will  be,  “No.”  You  should  have  your  demon¬ 
strator  selected  well  before  the  opening  of  the  show. 
Look  out  for  the  flapper  type  of  demonstrator.  Do  not 
employ  one. 

Some  wife  and  mother  from  your  town  who  knows 
your  goods  and  has  seen  your  factory  many,  many 
times  will  make  you  an  ideal  demonstrator.  She  may 
not  have  the  manner  and  the  ways  of  the  professional 
demonstrator  but  so  much  the  better.  Talk  over  with 
her  just  the  message  you  want  to  convey  to  the  visitors 
to  the  show.  If  yours  is  a  quality  story,  get  this  well 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  your  demonstrator.  Let  her 
know  just  as  much  as  you  do  about  the  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness  with  which  you  grow  and  harvest  crops  for 
canning.  Have  her  visit  your  factory  and  watch  the 
canning  operations  until  she  can  tell  all  about  them 
in  an  interesting  way.  And  then  explain  to  her  that 
only  on  rare  occasions  will  she  be  called  on  to  use  this 
added  knowledge  you  have  given  her.  A  background 
of  facts  is  essential  for  the  best  success  of  even  the 
short  talk  your  demonstrator  will  usually  be  able  to 
give.  You  had  better  hire  two  demonstrators. 

See  that  your  booth  is  absolutely  clean  when  the  first 
visitor  approaches  it  and  keep  it  clean  and  orderly  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  show.  You  can  usually  rent 
potted  plants  for  the  period  of  the  show.  Two  ferns 
of  moderate  size  placed  on  each  end  of  the  front  counter 
will  help  add  to  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  you  want 
to  maintain. 

If  you  are  in  the  booth  during  the  hours  the  show  is 
open  or  if  you  have  salesmen  helping  out  or  making 
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Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

“Oi//?  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 


OM. 


A.  SCOTT 


GCN.  MOC 


WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 


Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


THE  1929  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READY 

A  list  of  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  20th  Edition. 

(’aiefuUy  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given. 

Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at 
$2.0(1  per  copy,  postage  prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers, 
brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men,  salesmen  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the 
canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  early 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Personal  Checks  Accepted 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro*  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


331-^399  WEST-SPRING  STREET 
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the  booth  their  headquarters,  act  and  have  them  act 
as  if  the  booth  was  your  home  for  the  time  being.  And 
indeed,  it  is.  You  would  not  allow  any  one  in  your 
home  to  greet  a  visitor  with  their  hat  on  while  smoking 
a  cigar  or  cigarette.  See  that  your  salesmen  act  in 
your  booth  just  as  they  would  act  in  your  home  while 
welcoming  guests. 

You  will  provide  your  demonstrator  with  whatever 
sales  literature  you  have  available  that  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  housewife  but  do  not  measure  the  success  of 
your  demonstration  by  the  amount  of  literature  you 
give  out.  Many  curiosity  seekers,  children  and  unin¬ 
terested  people  will  take  your  sales  messages  as  you 
hand  them  out  and  then  drop  them  ten  feet  or  less 
away  from  your  booth. 

Provide  your  booth  with  shopping  or  advertising 
bags  in  which  your  buyers  of  canned  foods  can  take 
home  their  purchases.  See  that  any  advertising  mate¬ 
rial  you  wish  to  have  reach  the  home  is  placed  in  these 
bags.  Then  give  out  a  reasonable  quantity  to  those 
who  may  not  buy.  But  do  not  waste  it.  The  shopping 
bags  I  refer  to  can  be  bought,  printed  with  your  lead¬ 
ing  brand  name  and  your  trademark,  at  reasonable 
prices  in  quantities  large  enough  for  one  food  show 
and  no  more,  if  you  wish  to  keep  down  your  invest¬ 
ment  in  them. 

Serve  your  samples  liberally.  Serve  them  hot  or 
just  as  you  would  serve  them  on  your  table.  If  you 
are  demonstrating  and  selling  peas,  heat  a  number  two 
can  just  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  add  a  generous 
lump  of  butter  to  the  liquor  on  the  peas,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  to  your  taste  and  keep  them  hot  while  serving.  I 
do  not  mean  to  have  them  so  hot  that  people  can’t  eat 
them  without  burning  their  tongues  but  they  should 
be  well  warmed  at  least. 

This  heating  can  be  arranged  for  by  supplying  your 
demonstrator  with  an  electric  chafing  dish  or  small, 
two  receptacle  at  least,  miniature  steam  table  similar 
to  those  you  see  in  cafeterias.  Serve  your  tasting 
samples  in  paper  cups  or  on  small  paper  plates,  add¬ 
ing  a  paper  spoon  or  fork  to  each  sample  serving. 
When  buying  paper  plates  or  cups,  get  those  made  from 
long  fibre  spruce  pulp.  Do  not  buy  the  plates  that  are 
a  shade  of  brown  in  color  and  rough  to  your  touch. 
These  are  apt  to  be  made  from  waste  paper  or  rags 
and  are  not  best  suited  to  the  serving  of  warm  canned 
foods. 

Take  space  early,  arrange  carefully  for  having  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  well  before  the  opening  of  the  food  show, 
employ  a  matronly  demonstrator  who  can  meet  the 
housewives  on  their  own  level,  plan  everything  care¬ 
fully,  be  on  hand  as  much  as  you  can  in  person  and  you 
will  be  well  pleased  with  the  sales  benefits  you  will 
derive  from  a  demonstration  in  a  well  promoted  and 
attended  food  show. 

“TRIFLING  LOSSES’  IN  THE  CANNERY 
By  W.  F.  SCHAPHORST,  M.  E. 

A  COMMON  trouble  with  many  of  us  is  that  in 
searching  for  losses  we  look  only  for  the  “big” 
losses.  Big  losses  are  usually  found  easily 
enough,  but  on  investigation  it  is  learned  that  the  cost 
of  making  new  installations  or  alterations  would  be  so 
great  that  the  plan  is  abandoned.  The  initial  cost  looms 
up  like  a  mountain.  So,  we  sit  back  comfortably  into 
our  chairs,  fold  our  hands,  and  say,  “It  can’t  be  done 
with  my  small  capital,”  or  something  to  that  effect,  and 
nothing  is  done. 


The  “trifling  losses,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  over¬ 
looked  by  us  because  they  appear  to  be  so  small  as  to 
be  “not  worth  bothering  with.”  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  devoting  too  much  time  to  small  details,  true  enough. 
It  doesn’t  pay  to  spend  $100  merely  to  save  $100.  It 
hardly  pays  to  spend  $100  to  save  $106.  There  are  so 
many  factors  that  enter  into  industrial  problems — 
labor,  interest,  depreciation,  rent,  overhead,  etc. — that 
accurate  computation  is  difficult  and  usually  impos¬ 
sible. 

But  it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet,  in  mv^st  establishments 
where  power  is  used,  that  the  simple  “trifling  losses,” 
when  added  together,  amount  to  more  than  the  single 
big  loss  that,  because  of  its  bigness,  can  be  plainly  seen. 
Besides,  the  cost  of  eliminating  the  small  losses  may 
amount  to  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  big  loss. 

For  example,  a  foreman  finds  that  a  machine  isn’t 
running  fast  enough.  It  is  5  per  cent  too  slow  owing 
to  a  slip.  He  cannot  speed  it  up  because  it  was  made 
for  one  speed  and  only  one.  The  foreman  may  not 
know  it,  but  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent  production 
loss  there  is  a  5  per  cent  power  loss.-  The  driving 
engine  or  motor  is  doing  just  as  much  work  as  though 
it  were  pulling  full  load.  The  actual  load  of  the  driven 
m.achine  plus  the  power  loss  due  to  belt  slip  is  equal  to 
the  full  normal  load  without  slip. 

Of  course  the  foreman  knows  or  feels  that  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  increased  by  spending  a  few  cents  to  treat 
the  belts  and  make  them  pull  without  slipping.  He 
also  knows  that  large  pulleys  are  not  so  likely  to  slip 
as  are  small  ones.  But  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  loss.  Neither  is  the  superintendent. 
He  has  spoken  to  the  superintendent  about  the  matter 
but  the  superintendent  says  that  everything  is  0.  K. 
aside  from  the  slight  5  per  cent  production  loss.  He 
says  to  the  foreman:  “If  we  wanted  to  increase  the 
speed  5  per  cent  we  would  buy  a  larger  driving  pulley 
for  $30,  but  it  wouldn’t  pay.  It’s  too  much  trouble  and 
too  expensive.” 

There  the  matter  rests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though, 
a  new  $30  pulley  probably  isn’t  needed  at  all.  About 
5  cents  worth  of  belt  treatment  will  often  put  the  belt 
in  proper  condition  to  do  full  work  without  slipping. 

If  5  cents  worth  of  belt  treatment  will  save  the  cost 
of  a  $30  pulley,  plus  the  cost  of  5  per  cent  of  the  power, 
plus  5  per  cent  of  production — isn’t  that  worth  while? 
It  certainly  is.  “Trifling  losses”  are  worth  investigat¬ 
ing  and  stopping  if  it  is  possible  to  stop  them  at  slight 
expense,  as  it  usually  is.  I  have  made  computations  of 
instances  where  belt  treatment  has  actually  paid  30,000 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  That’s  a  good  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  isn’t  it? 

HELP  CANNERS’  LECTURE  BUREAU 


THE  lecture  season  opens  September  18th,  1929. 
Many  attractive  lectures  booked.  If  you  are  a 
canner  or  distributor,  send  us  samples  to  be  cut 
and  demonstrated  at  lectures. 

Send  in  any  publicity  material  which  you  may  desire 
distributed. 

The  time  intervening  is  limited  and  we  ask  your 
early  co-operation  in  making  the  coming  campaign 
highly  beneficial  to  the  industry. 

As  indicated  in  previous  bulletins,  we  will  do  con¬ 
tact  work  for  you  where  desired. 

CANNERS’  LECTURE  BUREAU, 

A.  M.  Wadsworth,  Director. 
208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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CITY  STATK  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 

BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  VV.  ERIE  STREET,  CHICAGO.  PHONE  SUPERIOR  OitlT 

RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Messcher  establish¬ 
ed  in  Chicago  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 
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(JOOD  BUSINESS  TO  CONTINUE 
From  The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 


Business  in  general  moves  steadily  and  confi¬ 
dently  along,  and  making  allowance  for  a  few 
“soft  spots,”  general  prosperity  is  still  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact,  according  to  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men. 

The  September  bulletin  of  the  association’s  execu¬ 
tive  manager  says  that  “it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
business,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  can  suffer  any  seri¬ 
ous  reverse  while  the  underlying  factors  of  prosperity 
continue  on  their  present  sound  and  satisfactory 
basis.” 

The  bulletin  says: 

“The  expression  ‘increase  over  the  totals  of  last  year’ 
has  to  be  used  frequently,  in  many  lines  of  production 
and  distribution. 

“The  full  import  of  this  fact  appears  only  when  we 
recall  that  1928  was  itself  a  record  year  in  many  in¬ 
dustries.  Manufacturing  output,  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  regards  as  the  most  comprehensive 
measure  of  economic  activity,  in  1928  went  3  per  cent 
beyond  the  previous  peak  of  1926,  and  5  per  cent  over 
1927. 

“Thrift  and  industry  are  earning  generous  returns. 
According  to  Department  of  Commerce  figures,  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest  paid  to  holders  of  principal  Amer¬ 
ican  securities  during  the  first  half  of  1929  totaled  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,265,545,000,  as  compared  with  $2,876,- 
405,000  for  the  first  half  of  1928. 

“The  Department  of  Labor,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  about  13,000  concerns  in  54  industries,  shows 
that  manufacturing  payrolls  are  running  about  10  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  year. 

“Iron  and  steel  production  in  July  set  up  a  new  high 
record  for  that  month.  Normally,  hot  weather  brings 
a  marked  reduction  in  plant  operation,  but  this  summer 
the  decline  was  much  smaller  than  in  preceding  years. 

“Decreased  takings  of  steel  by  the  motor  car  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  more  than  offset  by  heavy  buying 
of  steel  pipe  and  rolling  stock  for  the  railroads. 

“Pig  iron  production  in  July  established  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  month,  being  2  per  cent  higher  than  in 
June.  Larger  production  in  July  than  in  June  has  not 
been  recorded  since  1923. 

“Automobile  manufacture  has  continued  at  record- 
breaking  levels.  The  output  of  medium  and  high  priced 
cars  declined  somewhat,  due  largely  to  factory  shut¬ 
downs  in  order  to  adjust  machinery  for  making  new 
models,  but  these  losses  w’ere  made  up  by  increased 
production  of  smaller  cars. 

“Manufacturers  of  parts  and  accessories  have  shared 
in  the  general  activity  and  the  prosperity  resulting 
from  it.  The  production  of  a  half-million  cars  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  July  clearly 
indicates  that  forecasts  made  early  in  the  year  were 
not  too  optimistic. 

“Building  construction,  after  several  months  on  a 
descending  scale,  took  another  spurt  in  July,  when 
total  contracts  in  the  37  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  according  to  Dodge  figures,  totaled  $652.- 
436,100.  This  was  the  second  largest  monthly  total  on 
record,  and  showed  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  the 
total  for  July,  1928,  and  of  20  per  cent  over  June, 
19‘^9.” 

Tn  a  special  survey  covering  California,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Utah,  the  education  and  re¬ 
search  department  of  the  association  finds  that  72  per 


cent  of  reporting  concerns  had  larger  sales  in  July  than 
in  June,  while  the  remaining  28  per  cent  reported 
smaller  volume.  Comparing  July,  1929,  with  July, 
1928,  71  per  cent  had  larger  volume  and  29  per  cent 
smaller  volume  in  July  of  this  year. 

Eighty  per  cent  had  larger  collections  in  July,  1929, 
than  in  the  preceding  month.  Seventy-four  per  cent 
indicated  larger  volume  of  receivables  outstanding  on 
August  1,  1929,  as  compared  with  outstanding  on 
August  1,  1928.  Fewer  business  failures  in  the  next 
six  months  were  anticipated  by  52  per  cent.  For  the 
next  six  months,  64  per  cent  look  for  improved  sales 
and  collections,  while  27  per  cent  expect  no  change  and 
9  per  cent  anticipate  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  survey  says  that  reports  from  these  Western 
States  are  particularly  favorable.  Crop  prospects  are 
good  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  are  fair  in 
Utah  and  California,  according  to  the  survey. 

ROYAL  ANNE  CHERRIES— A  REGAL  FRUIT 


WHILE  the  George  Washington  legend  has  done 
a  lot  for  the  cherry.  Pacific  Coast  Royal  Annes 
really  put  sweet  cherries  on  the  map. 

Royal  Annes  are  usually  grown  on  Mazzard  or  Maha- 
leb  root  stock  in  deep,  rich  soil  where  the  water  is  not 
too  close  to  the  surface.  The  trees  are  planted  in  30  or 
40  foot  squares,  that  they  may  spread  and  enjoy  their 
unusually  vigorous  growth. 

An  early  bloomer.  Royal  Annes  must  be  raised  in 
relatively  frost-free  areas.  And  careful  orchardists  lo¬ 
cate  their  trees  on  sloping  land  to  guarantee  sufficient 
water  and  air  drainage. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  young  cherry 
tree’s  life  it  is  carefully,  systematically  and  regularly 
pruned.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  it  is  large  enough  and 
the  framework  is  well  enough  developed  that  only  dead, 
diseased,  broken  or  crossed  limbs  need  be  pruned  out, 
with  occasional  headings-back  or  thinnings  of  the 
fruiting  w^ood. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  Royal 
Anne  is  that  it  doesn’t  fertilize  its  kind — it  must  be 
pollenized  by  some  other  variety.  For  that  reason  one 
of  every  eight  or  nine  trees  in  a  Royal  Anne  orchard 
should  be  some  other  variety  of  cherry  that  blossoms 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Royal  Anne. 

Then,  too,  there  must  be  some  agency  to  carry  fer¬ 
tile  pollen  to  the  Royal  Anne  blossoms.  And  so  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Royal  Anne  orchardist  must  have  bees  about- 
about  one  hive  to  an  acre.  At  blossom  time  the  bees 
buzz  busily  from  tree  to  tree,  interchanging  pollen,  and 
extracting  nectar  for  their  labor. 

While  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  laziness  in  warmish 
weather,  the  bee  does  his  best  work  just  then.  For  that 
reason,  if  the  weather  is  mild  or  warm  at  blossom  time, 
a  better  job  of  pollination  is  usually  done  and  a  better 
crop  is  ordinarily  to  be  expected. 

Now,  a  bee  flies  into  the  wind  when  leaving  the  hive 
so  that  he  will  have  a  tail  wind  when  on  his  way  home 
heavily  laden.  For  that  reason  it  isn’t  a  very  good  idea 
to  place  bee  hives  on  the  windward  side  of  a  cherry 
orchard. 

Cherry  growers’  troubles  are  not  over  when  the 
fruit  is  set,  for,  if  rains  come  along  during  the  ripen¬ 
ing  season,  water  is  deposited  in  the  stem  cup.  And,  as 
the  cherry  swells  in  the  last  few  days  of  ripening,  it 
tends  to  crack  and  mold.  Splitting  is  especially  appar¬ 
ent  if  the  rain  is  followed  by  warm  weather. 

West  Coast  cherries  are  rather  a  horticultural  ba- 
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Sprague-Sells 

Corn  Canning  Equipment 


Everything 
the  Com  Canner 
Needs 

Dumps 

Conveyors 

Huskers 

W  ashers 

Brushers 

Trimmers 

Cutters 

Elevators 

Silkers 

Mixers 

Fillers 

Retorts 

Crates 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pressure  Cookers 
and  Coolers 

Shakers 

Labelers 


PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 

Better  husking,  butting  and  silking  than 
ever  before.  Tremendous  capacity,  yet 
takes  less  room  than  former  Peerless  Husk- 
ers.  The  Super  will  more  than  double 
your  husking  production  in  the  same  floor 
space.  Let  us  tell  you  how  intermittent  mo¬ 
tion  solved  the  problem  of  perfect  husking. 


MODEL  5  CORN  CUTTER 

The  improved  Model  5  averages  two  more 
ca.ses  per  ton.  Think  of  it — an  8%  in¬ 
crease  in  production.  Increase  your  profits 
with  the  new  Model  5. 


STERLING  MIXER 

Almost  human.  Weighs  corn  and  measures 
brine.  This  new  mi.xing  principle  produces 
wonderfully  uniform  consistency.  Con¬ 
stant,  careful  watching  are  done  away  with 
by  the  Sterling. 


MODEL  8  SILKER 


Builds  quality  and  saves  labor  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  human  element.  An  automatic, 
self  cleaning  Silker. 


There’s  a  Busy  Time  Ahead 

For  many  years  Spraguc'Sells  corn  machines  have  been  chosen  for  all 
departments  by  a  vast  majority  of  corn  canners.  Again  this  season  they 
will  retain  their  reputation  of  super  capacity,  quality  production,  and 
unlimited  endurance.  Their  ability  to  deliver  100%  .'Jatisfaction,  whether 
the  plant  is  operating  on  normal  schedule  or  under  the  severe  stress  de^ 
manded  by  the  height  of  the  season’s  rush,  is  unequaled  by  any  other  line. 
Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  your  equipment  and  decide  what  is  needed 
to  put  your  plant  in  shape.  Send  for  our  corn  machinery  catalog  and  our 
large  general  catalog — the  Cyclopedia  of  Dependable  Canning  Equipment. 
No  canner  should  be  without  the  latter  as  it  covers  complete  equipment 
and  supplies  for  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  pulp,  fruits,  and  all  other  products 
commercially  canned.  It  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  W*  Washington  Street  •  ♦  •  Chicago,  IlL 
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rometer  in  that  they  mark  the  opening  of  the  fresh 
fruit  season.  And  cherries  mark  the  opening  of  the 
fruit  canning  season,  too.  Operations  usually  start 
about  mid-May  and  run  through  the  first  week  of  Au¬ 
gust.  This  varies,  of  course,  with  weather  and  where¬ 
abouts. 

Cherries  are  picked  by  hand  and  are  transported  to 
canneries  in  50-pound  lug  boxes.  Not  only  must  they 
be  moved  to  the  canneries  rapidly,  but  they  must  be 
kept  cool  on  their  journey.  The  reason  is  apparent 
when  it  is  understood  that  fruit  is  a  living  organism 
going  through  its  regular  life  cycle.  Heat  accelerates 
life  processes  and  so  shortens  life’s  span — breaks  down 
the  flavor  and  goodness  of  the  fruit. 

Arriving  at  the  canneries,  the  cherries  are  hand¬ 
stemmed  and  sorted  by  skilled  women  who  discard 
fruit  w'hich  is  unsuited  to  canning.  It  is  washed  and 
mechanically  graded  for  size.  The  cherries  are  again 
washed  and  passed  to  the  canning  tables,  where  they 
are  inspected,  packed  and  w’eighed.  The  cans  are  then 
trucked  to  the  syruping  machines,  are  exhausted, 
capped,  cooked  and  cooled. 

The  Royal  Anne  of  the  West  is  usually  larger  than 
other  types  of  cherries.  Its  body  color  ranges  from  a 
brilliant  yellow  to  a  deep  amber,  and  it  carries  a  deep 
red  cheek  which  turns  browm  in  the  canning  process. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  “Why  are  Royal  Annes 
more  expensive  than  peaches?”  As  it  requires  about 
eight  years  to  bring  a  cherry  orchard  into  bearing,  the 
cherry  man’s  capital  is  tied  up  for  a  long  period  with¬ 
out  return.  Thus,  when  his  orchard  does  come  into 
bearing,  he  must  secure  better  prices  for  his  fruit. 
And,  as  cherries  develop  during  a  period  of  most  un¬ 
certain  climatic  conditions,  they  are  susceptible  to  not 
a  little  spoilage.  Then,  too,  the  picking  of  cherries  is 
an  expensive  job — it  takes  a  good  many  to  fill  a  box. 
The  relatively  small  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  necessity 
for  handling  each  piece  also  makes  canning  costs 
higher. 

A  GAS-ELECTRIC  AUTO  WITHOUT  CLUTCH 
OR  GEARS 


Anew  type  pleasure  automobile  with  no  clutch  or 
gears  to  shift  and.  capable  of  quick  pick-up  and 
■  fast  speed  on  the  hills,  a  combination  60  horse¬ 
power  gasoline  and  electric  car,  has  just  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Col.  E.  H.  R.  Green,  son  of  the  late  Hetty 
Green,  world’s  richest  woman,  at  his  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  estate.  It  is  the  first  auto  of  its  kind  ever  built, 
and  is  the  result  of  combined  experimental  work  by 
engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Rauch  and  Lang  Corporation  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

In  external  appearances  it  looks  just  like  any  gaso¬ 
line-driven  car,  except  for  a  windshield  double  the 
average  height.  This  was  made  especially  for  Colonel 
Green  so  that  when  the  top  is  raised  he  may  get  in  and 
out  of  the  car  without  stooping  over.  The  real  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  mechanism  under  the  floor  boards  and 
controls  at  the  driver’s  seat.  There  are  but  two  foot 
pedals,  the  one  to  the  left  for  the  brake  and  the  one  to 
the  right  for  the  gas.  The  clutch  pedal  and  the  gear 
shift  rod,  or  lever,  to  the  right  of  the  driver  in  ordi¬ 
nary  cars,  are  eliminated.  The  emergency  brake  to  the 
left  of  the  driver  and  the  starting  button  to  the  far 
right  are  the  same  as  in  other  cars. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  the  clutch  and  gear 
shift,  other  features  of  the  new  car  are  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  stall  the  engine  without  actually  shutting 


off  the  ignition,  and  it  is  impossible  to  start  with  a 
jerk.  Even  though  the  accelerator  pedal  is  jammed 
down  to  the  floor  board,  the  pick-up  will  be  gradual  and 
smooth  because  of  the  automatic  electric  equipment. 
There  is  also  an  outstanding  safety  feature,  for  the 
driver  can  keep  both  hands  on  the  wheel  and  his  eyes 
on  the  road  at  all  times  after  the  car  has  once  started 
to  move.  When  the  car  is  brought  to  a  stop,  the  idling 
of  the  gas  engine  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  gener¬ 
ator  to  accelerate  enough  electricity  to  turn  the  motor. 
All  that  is  required  to  get  the  car  under  way  again  is 
to  remove  your  foot  from  the  brake  pedal  and  step  on 
the  gas.  The  more  gas  you  give  it,  the  faster  the 
speed. 

This  particular  car  for  Colonel  Green  is  geared  to 
make  40  miles  an  hour.  However,  by  changing  the  gear 
ratio  on  the  rear  axle,  it  can  be  made  to  operate  at 
speeds  comparative  with  gas-driven  cars,  according  to 
engineers  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  electric  generator  is  mounted  directly  to  the  fly 
wheel  housing  of  the  gas  engine,  the  generator  arma¬ 
ture  revolving  at  exactly  the  same  speed  that  the  en¬ 
gine  turns  over.  A  few  inches  back  on  the  generator, 
or  approximately  under  the  front  seat,  is  the  electric 
motor,  connected  by  cable  to  the  generator  and  coupled 
by  a  short  drive  shaft  to  the  rear  axle.  As  the  gen¬ 
erator  is  speeded  up,  more  electricity  is  fed  to  the  mo¬ 
tor,  and  as  the  motor  picks  up  so  does  the  speed  of 
the  car. 

As  the  motor  operates  at  high  speed,  the  gear  ratio 
on  the  rear  axle  was  made  a  worm  drive  of  from  8^4 
to  1,  instead  of  the  standard  4iVi  to  1  gear  reduction  for 
cars  of  this  type.  To  reverse  the  car,  a  small  lever  is 
moved,  shifting  the  current  from  the  generator  and 
reversing  the  operation  of  the  motor. 

On  its  arrival  at  Round  Hill,  his  South  Dartmouth 
estate.  Colonel  Green  insisted  on  taking  the  steering 
wheel  himself,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  drove 
a  gasoline-operated  automobile.  Although  he  now  has 
25  cars  of  various  types  and  makes,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  manipulate  the  clutch  pedal  and  gear  shift,  and 
heretofore  has  used  a  small  electric  storage  battery 
car  in  his  daily  drives  about  his  estate  and  airport. 

So  pleased  was  Colonel  Green  with  the  car  that  he 
has  ordered  a  second  with  a  limousine  body  and  is 
planning  a  third,  of  the  touring  car  type,  with  driver 
occupying  an  elevated  seat  in  the  rear  for  use  at  his 
Miami,  Florida,  winter  estate. 

A  FAVORITE  HOME  PRODUCT— APPLE  SAUCE 
From  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau, 

A  PRODUCT  may  be  an  old  story  to  the  dealer  and 
yet  new  to  the  housewife.  Does  the  grocer,  who 
sells  canned  foods,  ever  consider  canned  apple 
sauce  in  this  category  ?  Many  women  still  think  apple 
sauce  should  be  made  at  home.  It  shouldn’t.  Quite 
aside  from  the  labor  of  making  it,  few  home  kitchens 
are  capable  of  producing  the  fine,  smooth,  even  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  canner.  Try  to  make  wider  sales  among 
your  customers  of  this  product. 

Make  a  special  display  in  tfie  window  or  on  a  dis¬ 
play  table  inside.  Be  sure  to  include  some  of  the  new 
eight-ounce  cans  which  are  good  for  a  “trial.”  In  case 
the  table  is  used,  arrange  the  cans  in  orderly  fashion, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  the  buyer  can  remove  one  to 
read  the  label  without  disarranging  the  whole  display. 
When  a  woman  has  taken  a  can  in  her  hand  and  read 
the  label,  she  is  much  more  apt  to  buy  it  than  if  she 
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has  merely  examined  it  on  the  shelf.  Women  are  built 
that  way.  Cater  to  it. 

But  along  with  the  display  must  go  real  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  clerk  as  to  the  methods  of  making 
the  apple  sauce.  Some  of  the  following  sales  arguments 
may  be  used. 

The  average  housewife  simply  buys  “cooking  ap¬ 
ples”  when  she  intends  to  make  apple  sauce — and  then 
wonders  why  her  results  are  not  uniform.  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  on  the  other  hand,  selects  definite  varieties  of 
apples  and  blends  them  to  obtain  exactly  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  sweetness  and  tartness,  color  and  consis¬ 
tency.  Because  the  canner  has  a  wide  territory  from 
which  to  select  his  fruit  he  can  make  the  contents  of 
all  the  cans  just  the  same.  Because  he  buys  in  quanti¬ 
ties  he  can  sell  his  product  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
often  pays  the  retailer  to  estimate  the  cost  of  making 
apple  sauce  at  the  current  price  of  apples  and  compare 
it  with  the  cost  of  the  canned  fruit.  Suggest  to  the 
customer  that  she  take  a  can  of  it  home,  put  it  in  the 
ice  box,  and  when  she  is  serving  pork,  or  something 
with  which  apple  sauce  is  good,  just  open  the  can  and 
serve, — as  good  an  apple  sauce  as  it  is  possible  to  get ! 

HOME  CANNING  DIES 

(From  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau.) 

T  SWANN  Harding,  of  the  United  States  Food, 
Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration,  stated  in  a 
•  recent  interview  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  just 
what  size  force  and  what  expenditure  is  needed  to  make 
the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  ideal. 

“The  question  is  a  poser,”  he  said,  “for,  strictly 
speaking,  there  can  be  no  permanent  answer.  The 
reason  is  that  the  social  and  economic  customs  of  our 
country  change  so  rapidly  and  so  completely  that  what 
is  true  today  may  not  be  true  tomorrow.  For  instance, 
consider  how  the  kitchen  has  moved  into  the  factory  in 
recent  years;  consider  the  present  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  industries ;  their  magniude  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously. 

“Only  a  few  short  years  ago  our  mothers  perspired 
(some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  sweat)  canning 
and  preserving.  If  they  could  afford  it  they  hired  help 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  all  hands  pitched  in 
to  get  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  into  jars  and 
cans. 

“Today  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
inform  the  housewife  that  she  merely  wastes  her  time 
canning,  unless  she  gets  her  fruits  and  vegetables  abso¬ 
lutely  free.  She  also  wastes  money  in  hiring  unskilled 
help,  which  merely  passes  along  a  problem  of  inefficient 
labor  without  in  any  measure  solving  it. 

“In  short,  the  woman  of  today  can  buy  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  canned  foods  and  preserves  at  prices  cheaper  than 
they  can  possibly  put  them  up  themselves.  This  repre¬ 
sents  but  one  shift  in  our  social  and  economic  habits. 

“The  whole  trend  of  machine  production  has  been  to 
reduce  hours  of  labor,  to  reduce  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  and  to  increase  the  wages  and  the  leisure  of 
those  who  remain  employed. 

“It  is  very  fortunate  that  the  service  industries — 
laundries,  hotels,  restaurants,  canneries,  preserving  in¬ 
dustries  and  others — that  now  do  so  much  of  the  work 
formerly  done  in  the  kitchen  are  able  to  take  up  some 
of  the  labor  slack,  and  employ  many  thousands  thrown 
out  of  old  lines  of  production  by  mechinization. 


“This  means,  of  course,  that  those  who  were  for¬ 
merly  household  servants  are  now  glorified  in  what 
seems  less  servile  occupations,  but  it  also  means  that 
the  Food  Administration  has  a  vast  deal  more  to  look 
after  them  than  it  had  in  an  era  when  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  fresh  garden  products  reigned. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’a  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes  etc. 


Cannery  at  Eaton,  Ind.,  Burned — On  Monday,  Aug. 
12th,  fire  leveled  the  Butterfield  Canning  plant  at 
near  Eaton,  Ind.,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000. 
Frank  White,  24,  and  Ulysses  Seoy,  volunteer  firemen, 
were  hurt  when  the  roof  collapsed  on  them.  White  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  arm  and  leg  and  Seoy  was  badly  bruised 
and  cut. 

New  Company — The  Sea  Pride  Packing  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a 
capital  stock  of  5,000  shares  of  no  par  value,  the  inter¬ 
ested  principals  being  A.  0.  Stewart,  H.  S.  Irving  and 
A.  L.  Hoffman. 

The  California  Honey  Distributors  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Chico,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
by  Dora  Stuart,  Chico ;  John  Gray,  Stockton,  and  R.  A. 
Uilliams,  Oroville. 

Libby  Buys  Figs — Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have 
made  an  extensive  purchase  of  figs  from  members  of 
the  Orland  Fig  Growers’  Association  of  Orland,  Cal., 
paying  the  reported  price  of  $95  a  ton. 

Home  After  Visiting  Canneries — A1  Lang,  of  the 
Lang  &  Stroh  Co.,  San  Francisco,  returned  recently 
from  a  trip  through  the  Pacific  Northwest,  on  which 
he  visited  several  canning  plants,  including  that  of  the 
Bagley  Canning  Company  at  Ashland,  Ore. 

May  Buy  Cannery  to  Protect  Fish — A  committee  of 
California  assemblymen  has  been  named  to  investigate 
and  set  a  value  on  a  cannery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  River,  in  Northern  California.  Purchase  of  the 
cannery  by  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  is 
contemplated  to  halt  depletion  of  the  fish  supply  on 
that  stream. 

Utilizing  Cannery  Waste  for  Cattle — The  Illinois 
Canning  Company  plans  to  buy  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  steers,  which  they  will  fatten  with  corn  waste 
from  the  cannery.  In  former  years  the  waste  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  rot. 

Big  Fire  Destroys  Cannery — ^The  entire  plant  of  the 
Hood  River  Canning  Co.,  Hood  River,  Ore.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  of  unknown  origin  August  25th.  Esti¬ 
mated  loss  to  the  canning  company’s  plant  was  placed 
at  $175,000.  The  blaze  began  in  a  garage  adjoining 
the  cannery,  destroying  the  garage,  cannery  and  the 
Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company’s  warehouse  and  office. 
Total  loss  is  placed  at  approximately  $250,000. 

Cherry  Tree  Blooming  Second  Time — Mrs.  Omer 
Foxworthy,  of  Knightstown,  Ind.,  has  a  cherry  tree 
that  is  in  bloom  for  the  second  time  this  year.  The 
second  blooming  usually  does  not  produce  fruit,  but 
last  year  this  particular  tree  produced  a  number  of 
small  green  cherries. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —Peeling  Table  for  tomatoes.  One  40  Peeler 
Jeffrey  Table,  splendid  condition  complete  with  all 
parts.  A  real  bargain.  Table  now  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Address  Box  A-1693  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  60  horse  power  Steam  Boiler  and  Fixtures  $  50.00 

2  Gas  Engines  6  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Morse  50  00 

1  Electric  Generator  220  Volt  100.00 

1  Leader  Injector  and  lot  of  Wood  Pulleys. 

Walton  Canning  Co.,  Walton,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE— Indiana  Pulper.  Has  had  little  use  and  is 
in  excellent  condition. 

Ridgewood  Fruit  Growers,  Winchester,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— Sixty  Gallon  Nickel  Steam  Jacketed  Kettle 
32”  dia.  x  23”  deep,  complete  with  stand,  H”  bottom 
outlet  with  valve.  Slightly  used. 

Address  Box  A-1698  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— Beet  Topper,  Graders  and  Peeling  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Also  Dicer. 

Alexandria  Packing  Corp. ,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

For  Sale—  Seed 

FOR  SALE— 1400  bushel  Green  Admiral  Seed  grown 
by  responsible  seed  houses. 

Address  Box  A-1697  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

wanted — Competent  man  thoroughly  experienced  in  packing 
Spaghetti  and  Soups. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Md.  U.  S.  A. 


HELP  WANTED— Large  corporation  has  opening  for  Chemist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  manfacture  of  Cider  Vinegar,  Canned  Apples 
and  otherApple  products.  Good  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1686  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  J  uices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  man  of  long-standing  sales  reputation, 
in  either  canning  machinery,  or  canned  foods;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  equipment;  also  knows  food  qualities. 

Address  Box  B-1691  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Pulps  and  Syrups.  10  years 
experience. 

Address  Box  B-1696  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc. ,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

L.ivingston  County  Canning  Co,  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Are  You  Canning  Tomato  MOLD? 

or 

Are  You  Canning  a 
HIGH  QUALITY  TOMATO  PACK? 


Every  tomato  cannery  is  troubled  with  mold  in  cyclones, 
finishers,  canning  sinks,  belts,  pans,  etc.,  that  CUT 
DOWN  THE  QUALITY. 


A  prominent  tomato  canner  writes:  “A  week  after  begin¬ 
ning  with  STEROFECTANT  the  company  chemist  call¬ 
ed  to  see  what  we  were  doing  to  cut  down  our  mold  count, 
samples  he  had  received  that  week  SHOWED  ZERO  on 
some  and  others  practically  NO  MOLD  COUNT.” 

STEROFECTANT  ^  MOLD 

STEROFECTANT  works  night  and  day  for  YOU.  Start  using 
STEROFECTANT  with  your  first  day’s  run  and  you’ll  get 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 
Book  your  orders  through  our  nearest  offices: 

American  Chemical  Agencies 

147  Perry  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Central  Statee  Representatives 

PATRICK-SEEGER  CO.,  1104  Union  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Other  Offices 

Seattle,  Portland.  Ogden,  Los  Angeles 
Eastern  and  Southeastern  territories  open  to  vigorous  representatives 
“STEROFECTANT”  trade  mark  registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— Ao  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


rjdmems-  - 


J^astrow  I  I 

^iHORL.MO.  -  tir' 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

A*  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  .  MD. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 
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Safety 


VTOW  is  the  time  to  make  sure  that 
^  ^your  fire  insurance  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  rapidly  increasing  values. 

You  have  no  other  protection  against 
financial  loss  by  fire. 

Aside  from  your  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  you  must  cover  your  supplies,  as 
well  as  your  finished  product  which  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  from  day  to  day.  A  fire 
now  might  be  disastrous  unless  you  are 
adequately  protected  by  fire  insurance. 

You  can  have  this  protection  through 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


at  a  cost  so  low  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  it. 

For  twenty-one  years  this  cost  has  aver¬ 
aged  bOc  below  the  ordinary  rates. 

Write,  or  wire  collect  for  the  additional 
insurance  you  need. 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


iT 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


size 
No.  2^  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAINEIIS  Of  TIM  flATE  -  BIAC 


MfTAi  SIGNS 


RON  >  CAIVANI/CD  IRON 
DISPLAY  fIXIORIS 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I 
No.  2 


,  $15.03  per  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 

COMPANY 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners  - 1 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edttion  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Publkhml  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  FROM 
ONE  SOURCE 


Washer 

Whether  you  are  canning  peas,  corn, 
tomatoes  or  fruit,  our  standard  equip¬ 
ment  will  meet  your  requirements. 
Back  of  our  engineers  is  a  complete 
plant  equipment  and  years  of  successful 
experience  in  designing  and  making  can¬ 
ning  equipment.  If  you  need  special 
equipment,  we  can  build  it, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERiINrmPMMI 

CANNINg\#  MACHINERY 

CA  Stogie  Vhlt  or  J!  Complete  Caontng  Plant' 


September  9,  1929 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


1.65 

5.60 


1.16 

6.00 


1.00 

Out 


2.10 


9.00 


Canned  Vegetables 

asparagus*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  214 . 

Large.  No.  2%... .  3-26 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  8.26 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . -  •••■“• 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% .  “.00 

Medium,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Small.  No.  2% .  3.0® 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Small.  No|  1  sq .  8.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  8.00 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  2.80  8.00 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .85 

No.  2  .  10“ 

In  Sauce,  18  . . 80  .90 

No.  2  .  I.OO 

No.  2%  .  I.BO 

No.  10  .  5.00 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2..  1.00 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.50 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2,  Small  Green .  1.95 

No.  10  . 10.00 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.45 

No.  10  .  8.75 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

8-15,  No.  2 .  1.30 

1.5-20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Cut,  No.  10 .  4.50 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Piecd,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced-  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.75 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

F.xtra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.15 

F.  O.  B.  Go .  1.05 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . '  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.65 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

N'l.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 


1.16 

3.90 


1.16 

6.60 


E.  .1.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1.. 
Petit  Pois  . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  l..„ . 

PDMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.26  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  4.60 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  2^  .  1.30 

No.  3  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  .  6.60 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 


1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

4.60 


(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes). 
SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1. 
F.  O.  B.  Co . 


No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co... 
Standard,  No.  1. 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2^4  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co.. 
No.  3  . 


1.30 

1.90 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 

1.10 

4.50 

1.20 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

5.50 

4.50 

Canned  Fruits 

1.10 

4.50 

1.15 

4.75 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

1.16 

4.75 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

5.00 

1.10 

1.35 

.80 

1.05 

1.10 

3.50 

.65 

.60 

1.05 

1.00 

1.52V4 

1.50 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.85 

.90 

•  82Va 

1.00 

1..35 

1.40 

1.26 

4.50 

6.00 

4.00 

4.75 

.55 

4.00 

.50 

.50 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.. 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  214 . 

Choice,  No.  214 . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.40 

L^O 


2.25 

3.00 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.45 

2.75 

8.00 


1.36 

6.50 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  214 . 

Choice,  No.  214......~ . 

Fancy,  No.  214 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEACHES* 


1.40 

1.76 


6.00 

1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


1.00 

California  Standard.  No.  2'/>,  Y.  C. 

2.35 

2.25 

.97>/. 

.95 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

2.75 

2.60 

6.50 

Fancy,  No.  2V2,  Y.  C . . . 

5.25 

5.00 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

1.60 

1.30 

.70 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

.90 

No.  8  . 

14.00 

2.76 
3.00 

3.20 

1.20 

6.76 


Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2.. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

1.45 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

7.00 

1.06 

1.66 

6.00 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup... 
No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.86 

— 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4- 
Choice  . 7. 

3.50 

2.60 

3.25 

Fancy  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  214 .  2.85 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  214.....". .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  11.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . i 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved.  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 _ 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10--  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  214 .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.75 


3.76 

9.25 


2.60 

2.45 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz.  . 

15  oz . 

17  oz. . . 

18  oz . 

19  oz . . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz.. 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

14*lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

14-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 


3.5( 

12.75 


1.15 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 


Standards,  4  oz . 

.  1.25 

6  oz.  . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

.  9.  Rn 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.50 

Flat,  No.  14. 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . '. . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  14 . 

Chums,  Tull  . . . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Elastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

14  Oil,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Decorated . . . 

l4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

14  Mustard,  Keyless . 

14  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  14,  per  case. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  14  s  . 

White,  Vj3  . 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  148 . 

Blue  Fin, 

Striped,  14s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  148  . 

Yellow,  is  . . . 


4.00 

2.25 

1.40 

1.60 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 

2.65 


1.75 


1.80 

4.86 

2.85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.80 

1.90 


.  *3.76 

- -  *4.76 


*3.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


.  8.00 

14.00  14.50 

.  26.00 

. .  7.00 

_ 18.26 

. .  6.60 

.  12.60 

.  7.00 

18.26 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 


OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 


Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  Ill  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Sales  Manager 


DAD”  LOWEREE 


“CHARLIE”  UNRUH 
“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


“BILL”  RICH  rOR  JR. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Season  Too  Late  for  Crop  Recovery  Packs  Doomed  to 

Disappoint  Expectations — Prices  Rising  and  Whole 

Market  Is  Strong — Corn  Leads  the  Way  —  Tomato 

Crop  Not  in  Fine  Condition  Lima  Beans  Turning  to 

Luxuries^— The  Canners’  Opportunity. 

ECO  VERY  IMPOSSIBLE — It  looks  like  it  might 
be  written  down  as  definite  that  recovery  for 
canning  crops  this  season  is  now  impossible. 
The  accumulation  of  data  for  the  Review  this  week  in¬ 
cludes  such  items  as  these : 

A  section  in  Pennsylvania,  where  canners’  crops  are 
grown,  has  had  no  rain  since  the  last  week  in  May ! 

A  section  in  Missouri  has  had  no  rain  for  eight 
weeks. 

A  large  shoepeg  corn  canner  who  expected  a  pack 
of  125,000  cases  says  he  will  be  lucky  if  he  gets  25,000 
cases. 

A  load  of  cannery  workers,  done  work  for  the  season, 
returning  from  upper  Harford  county,  wrecked,  indi¬ 
cating  season  had  closed  about  a  month  earlier  than 
usual. 

Corn  canning  in  all  but  the  Western  Maryland 
region  will  close  next  week;  and  tomato  canning  also, 
unless  the  light  rain  now  setting  in  continues,  in  which 
case  tomato  canning  will  have  a  lease  on  life  for  a  few 
days  more. 

Heat  and  dryness  have  caused  young  pumpkins  to 
drop  from  vines,  cutting  the  prospective  pack  in  half. 

Beet  canners  have  abandoned  much  of  the  acreage 
as  useless,  due  to  the  drought,  and  face  half  a  pack. 

Wherever  one  goes  he  finds  men  with  pity  in  their 
voices  for  the  canners  who  sold  heavily  of  futures,  and 
again  that  old,  ever-present  enemy  of  the  canners,  crop 
hazard,  looms  large  in  the  minds  of  all.  The  time  to 
have  taken  that  into  consideration  was  before  the 
future  prices  were  named,  not  after  the  crops  have 
proved  failures.  But  may  be  they  will  remember  it  next 
fall  and  winter  when  they  are  asked  to  again  name 
future  prices.  And  may  be  they  will  remember  that 
they  named  prices  entirely  too  low  this  year,  in  all 
items  but  especially  in  tomatoes. 


Corn — Possibly  the  greatest  “flop”  in  all  items  of 
canned  foods  is  that  of  canned  corn  for  this  1929  pack. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  corn  market  was  lagging  be¬ 
hind  other  items,  they  planted  the  acreage  and  for  a 
long  while  it  looked  like  corn  might  come  through. 
But  now  the  results  are  distressing.  Nowhere  is  the 
crop  giving  anything  like  a  normal  return,  either  in 
tonnage  from  the  acreage  or  cut  in  cans  from  the  tons. 
The  drought  has  played  havoc  with  it,  causing  the  ears 
to  form  merely  as  nubbins,  and  the  kernels  on  normal 
ears  to  be  poor  and  not  well  filled.  And  no  amount  of 
good  weather  from  now  on  can  change  this  result.  It 
is  too  late. 

The  shoepeg  canners  of  Maryland  have  long  boasted 
their  100  per  cent  deliveries,  and  that  they  rarely  if 
ever  had  to  pro  rata  deliveries.  In  fact,  they  scoffed  at 
the  contention  that  this  feature  was  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  every  canner  against  conditions  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  The  truth  has  come  home  to  them  this 
season,  and,  more  than  that,  those  who  sold  their  fu¬ 
tures  at  $1.15  to  $1.20  for  fancy  shoepeg,  when  they 
could  have  just  as  easily  disposed  of  their  entire  ex¬ 
pected  packs  at  $1.50,  will  remain  the  saddest  of  the 
sad  among  the  mourners  of  a  short  corn  pack.  Where 
the  corn  market  will  go  in  respect  to  prices  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  certainly  it  will  not  remain  anywhere  near 
where  it  was  at  the  time  futures  were  named  or  where 
it  is  today.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  market  prices ; 
it  is  a  question  of  who  has  any  corn,  and  if  the  holder 
has  not  backbone  enough  to  ask  its  value,  that  is  his 
fault.  The  buyer  who  waits  for  a  break  to  lower 
prices  needs  the  attention  of  a  mental  expert. 

The  brokers  quote  the  corn  market  as  nominal,  with 
standard  crushed  quoted  at  $1.10  and  fancy  at  $1.15, 
with  all  other  grades  out  of  quotation. 

Tomatoes — We  have  seen  reports  which  said  thai 
the  tomato  crop  in  this  Tri-States  region  was  in  fine 
condition.  Just  how  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion  is 
hard  to  understand.  The  reports  from  canners  say 
that  the  crop  is  lacking  in  size  and  that  the  yields  are 
disappointing,  due  to  the  lack  of  rain.  Supply  men  who 
regularly  travel  the  trade  say  that  the  tomatoes  are  not 
on  the  vines,  and  that  about  one  week  more  will  wind 
up  tomato  canning  for  the  season,  unless  ideal  weather 
with  good  rains  and  not  too  much  sunshine  intervene. 
Our  own  opinion  of  the  fields  we  have  seen,  and  we 
have  seen  many,  about  corresponds  with  this  latter  es- 
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timate.  And  if  we  cannot  believe  the  reports  or  our 
own  eyes,  the  prices  of  raw  stock  tomatoes  tell  the  story 
in  no  uncertain  manner.  They  have  been  running  the 
prices  on  tomatoes  to  high  points  this  week,  as  much 
as  80c  per  basket,  and  that  is  just  about  prohibitory. 
But  that  would  not  be  possible  if  the  crop  were  “in  fine 
condition.”  Distinctly  the  crop  is  not  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  season  will  end  suddenly,  unless  the  pres¬ 
ent  change  of  the  weather,  and  which  is  just  setting  in 
in  this  end  of  the  first  week  of  September,  brings  a 
complete  ending  of  the  long  drought  and  perfect  grow¬ 
ing  weather  well  into  October.  Tomatoes  thus  far  have 
not  been  good  to  our  way  of  looking  at  them.  They 
never  are  in  a  droughty  season,  and  there  seem  to  be 
neither  blossoms  nor  small  fruit  on  the  vines  to  make  a 
further  crop.  As  we  write  all  the  crop  is  in  front  of 
the  canners,  and  when  it  has  been  picked  and  canned 
the  story  will  be  over.  There  has  been  no  semblance 
of  a  glut ;  on  the  contrary,  few  canners  have  been  able 
to  run  steadily  through  the  week,  and  are  getting  but 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  The  only  fine  thing  about  the 
tomato  crop  of  this  season  is  the  acreage.  They  plan¬ 
ned  and  tried  to  get  out  a  big  acreage,  but  few  of  them 
succeeded  in  full,  and  yet  the  acreage  which  was  plant¬ 
ed  was  quite  good.  But  it  has  had  a  hard  time  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Anne  Arundel’s  tomato  crop  goes  mainly  to  the 
wholesale  vegetable  market,  and  from  there  to  the  Bal¬ 
timore  canneries,  for  that  county  is  the  truck  garden  of 
Baltimore,  but  summer  resorts  in  the  very  heart  of 
Anne  Arundel,  and  despite  the  summer  resort  prices 
paid,  could  not  get  fresh  tomatoes  enough  for  their 
tables.  And  that  at  the  first  of  September.  Other  sec¬ 
tions,  as  our  Crop  Reports  clearly  show,  are  in  the  same 
condition,  if  not  worse. 

And  again  the  tomato  market  clearly  shows  this  re¬ 
sult:  No.  2  extras  are  quoted  at  $1.05,  and  at  $1.00  in 
the  counties.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  find  any  canner 
willing  to  sell  more  tomatoes,  because  all  are  worried 
about  their  future  contracts.  The  only  way  that  the 
tomato  market  can  move  is  upwards. 

I*eas  The  realization  that  there  are  hardly  enough 
peas  to  go  around  has  sent  that  market  upwards  rap¬ 
idly,  as  you  will  note  from  the  market  quotations. 
From  now  on  peas  will  be  strong  and  the  buyer  who 
thinks  to  wait  for  a  break  in  his  favor  is  doomed  to 
disappointment,  if  he  wants  anything  like  quality. 

Beans — And  it  can  be  recorded  that  the  buyers  have 
finally  taken  note  that  the  string  bean  pack  will  not  be 
the  big  thing  they  thought  it  would.  And  now  the 
scramble  for  beans  is  on.  Some  packers  tried  to  relieve 
this  situation  by  planting  a  fall  crop  of  string  beans, 
but  Old  Man  Drought  took  a  hand  in  this  also,  and 
there  is  not  much  chance  that  anything  will  come  out 
of  the  effort. 

Lima  beans  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  exclusives  this 
season,  for  between  beetles  and  drought  they  have 
about  given  up  the  ghost.  The  pack  promises  to  be  50 
per  cent,  as  have  so  many  other  packs  this  season. 

No.  2  small  green  are  quoted  at  $1.95  to  $2.00,  while 
green  and  white  mixed  are  held  at  $1.50.  No.  lO’s, 
white  and  green,  are  held  at  $8.75. 

The  MARKET — Reports  from  all  sections  say  the 
market  is  in  very  good  condition,  strong  with 
further  advances  expected,  and  buying  quite 
active  for  the  season.  The  buyers  are  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  canned  foods  are  in  for  a  high  market,  and 
these  who  have  been  holding  off  are  now  trying  to 


cover.  Popular  demand  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  with 
the  approaching  fall  and  the  return  of  the  vacationists 
to  their  homes  and  the  opening  of  the  schools,  demand 
will  increase.  People  now  rely  upon  canned  foods  as 
they  never  did  before,  and  it  takes  a  tremendous  sup¬ 
ply  to  answer  this  demand.  The  supply  is  short  on  all 
lines  this  year.  And  that  is  the  whole  story,  but  it 
spells  opportunity  for  the  canner  who  has  the  goods. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,'* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Canners  Well  Sold  Up — Market  Active — Pea  Offerings 
Very  Sparing — Beans  Awaken  New  Interest — Toma¬ 
toes  Move  in  Volume — Fruits  Continue  Firm — 
Shrimp  Firm. 

New  York,  Sept.  5,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — General  firmness  continues,  with 
sold-up  conditions  reported  in  peas,  tomatoes  and 
fruits,  but  with  canned  fish  providing  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Reductions  have  been  made  iQ  1929  pack  salmon 
futures  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  demand.  A  light  crop 
of  beans  is  now  predicted,  earlier  signs  of  bumper 
crops  having  been  overemphasized.  An  active  spot 
market  demand  continues  for  tomatoes,  with  stocks 
available  negligible.  The  New  York  trade  is  resisting 
the  $13  price  established  for  1929  pack  Maine  blueber¬ 
ries  in  gallon  tins,  but  packers  are  firm,  declaring  that 
other  markets  have  confirmed  at  this  figure  and  that 
they  are  not  dependent  on  New  York,  and  therefore 
will  not  consider  reductions  or  concessions. 

Peas — The  call  for  new-pack  peas  has  been  so  well 
maintained  here  that  offerings  of  New  York  State  1929 
pack  have  become  very  sparing  and  many  grades  and 
sieves  have  been  practically  withdrawn.  The  smaller 
canners  are  already  completely  sold  up,  and  the  larger 
canners  are  carrying  limited  quantities  only.  While  the 
local  trade  has  covered  its  needs  fairly  well,  some  job¬ 
bers  have  been  forced  to  shop  elsewhere  to  meet  their 
requirements.  They  have  found  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  locate  good  offerings  in  the  Middle  West  and  South¬ 
ern  territory,  where  they  found  goods  scarce  and  prices 
firm  with  an  upward  tendency. 

Beans — A  serious  condition  threatens  in  green  and 
wax  beans.  Western  New  York  State  growers  report 
a  dire  need  of  rain  for  the  coming  crops,  as  some  sec¬ 
tions,  notably  the  Fredonia  territory,  have  been  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  rain  for  six  weeks  or  more.  In  view  of 
the  present  drought  it  is  feared  that  manj’^  packers  will 
be  unable  to  deliver  more  than  50  per  cent  against 
their  contracts,  as  the  anticipated  heavy  crop  of  beans 
does 'not  seem  to  have  much  chance  of  materializing. 

Salmon — Washington  salmon  canners  have  revised 
1929  pack  prices  downward,  according  to  wired  advices 
received  in  the  local  market.  The  new  scale  brings  pink 
salmon  prices  to  $1.50  for  tails,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  and  a  drop 
in  chums  to  $1.35.  Pink  halves  are  quoted  at  $1.10  and 
chum  halves  at  $1.  It  is  the  expectation  of  packers 
that  these  new  prices  will  stimulate  business  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  market  may  adjust  itself  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  levels.  They  are  supported  in  this  belief  by  the 
report  that  the  Canadian  and  Siberian  packs  of  pink 
salmon  are  short,  with  Canada  running  about  375,000 
cases  behind  last  year  and  Siberia  about  350,000  cases 
less  than  1928.  There  is  now  a  great  price  differential 
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between  pinks  and  reds,  with  the  latter  at  $2.65  for  the 
tails. 

Tomatoes — The  new-pack  Southern  tomatoes  have 
been  moving  in  splendid  volume,  and  tri-State  packers 
are  reported  to  be  nearing  a  general  sold-up  condition. 
Prices  have  held  unusually  firm,  the  market  reflecting 
the  general  idea  of  a  short  crop  caused  by  the  poor 
outlook  in  other  great  tomato-producing  centers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Ozark  regions.  For  several  days  prior  to 
the  Labor  Day  week-end  there  was  a  slight  easiness  on 
spot  shipment  Southern  tomatoes,  with  quotations  re¬ 
ported  at  52V2C  for  No.  1  standards;  80c  for  No.  2s, 
and  $1.20  for  No.  3s,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  ship¬ 
ping  point,  for  straight  cars  only. 

California  Fruits — Continued  firmness  rules  in  the 
California  fruit  market,  with  jobbers  fairly  well  cov¬ 
ered  now  on  their  needs,  despite  the  higher  price  levels 
which  they  at  first  planned  to  resist.  Light  crops  and 
smaller  canning  schedules  brought  about  a  situation 
where  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  pay  the  price,  and 
once  having  decided  this,  they  have  operated  freely, 
with  tlie  result  that  there  will  be  very  small  carry¬ 
overs  of  1929  pack  held  in  canneries. 

Shrimp — This  canned  fish  is  assuming  more  impor¬ 
tance  in  retailing  channels  due  to  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  seafood  cocktails  at  semi-public  and  even  pri¬ 
vate  dinners,  and  its  applicability  as  an  easily  prepared 
and  tasty  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  crab  or 
lobster.  Jobbers  are  placing  orders  in  fair  volume  and 
a  good  season  is  anticipated. 

Corn — No  new  developments  have  occurred  in  the 
corn  situation.  While  there  has  been  some  fairly  good- 
sized  business  accomplished,  volume  has  not  yet 
reached  the  proportions  necessary  to  a  successful  out¬ 
let  of  the  1929  crop.  Canners  are  confident,  however, 
that  corn  will  “come  back”  as  a  popular  dinner  food 
during  the  coming  winter. 

Sardines — Movement  in  Maine  sardine::  continues 
slow,  without  a  great  deal  of  interest  being  shown  by 
buyers.  Despite  this  quietness,  prices  are  holding  to 
steady  levels  and  an  awakening  of  buying  interest  may 
occur  in  the  near  future. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Definite  Acceptance  by  Buyers  of  Higher  Basis  on 
Which  Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Marketed — Tomato 
Production  Slow — Peas  Very  Active. 

Chicago,  September  4,  1929. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  w'eek  has  been  a 
definite  acceptance  by  the  rank  and  file  of  buyers 
of  the  new  higher  basis  on  which  canned  foods 
must  be  marketed  this  year.  The  bearish  talk  which 
characterized  July  and  most  of  August  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared  and  everybody  seems  to  have  enlisted  with 
confidence  in  support  of  present  prices  with  the  gener¬ 
ally  admitted  expectation  of  further  substantial  ad¬ 
vances.  This  change  in  mental  attitude  is  a  big  accom¬ 
plishment  for  the  entire  canned  foods  field  and  will  be 
expressed  in  all  dealings  over  many  months  to  come. 


Corn — The  tide  has  distinctly  turned  upward.  The 
final  confirming  event  is  in  evidence  when  a  lot  of  dam- 
phool  offers  come  flooding  in  from  distant  markets, 
trying  to  buy  now  at  prices  which  may  have  prevailed 
several  months  ago. 

Standard  corn  is  firm  at  90c.  Perhaps  by  the  time 
this  goes  to  press  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  except 
at  95c. 

The  extreme  heat  wave  and  the  spotted  rainfall  in 
producing  districts  are  bound  to  upset  any  statistics 
which  would  indicate  a  large  production.  It  can’t  be 
done  this  year. 

Corn  canners  are  now  coming  back  into  their  own, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  limited  number  of  volume  pro¬ 
ducers  will  hold  things  together  instead  of  allowing 
such  conditions  to  again  prevail  as  have  recently 
applied. 

Tomatoes — Production  slow.  Canners  who  expected 
at  this  time  to  be  putting  up  several  cars  a  day  are 
pleading  inability  to  get  over  a  few  cars  all  week.  The 
vines  are  not  yielding  like  they  should  do.  It  would 
require  several  months  of  the  present  kind  of  produc¬ 
ing  weather  to  create  any  surpluses,  and  we  all  know 
that  the  dead  line  for  good  tomatoes  is  about  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  perhaps  a  few  days’  run  of  poorer  stuff  strag¬ 
gling  along  up  to  October  10th. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  anybody  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  selling  further  tomatoes  at  this  time. 

Too  bad  for  the  wise  fellow  who  has  been  telling  all 
the  time  how  “cheap”  he  would  buy  later. 

Peas — Selling  very  active,  not  only  to  regular  chan¬ 
nels,  but  a  very  noticeable  activity  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  between  canners,  which  is  a  further  indication  of 
shortages  on  many  sizes. 

Also  we  hear  rumors  of  big  interests  quietly  acquir¬ 
ing  large  blocks  of  peas  at  present  levels  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  needs  against  certain  advances  likely  to 
prevail  later  on.  No  question  but  that  the  available 
list  of  offerings  is  badly  shot  to  pieces  as  far  as  most 
packers  are  concerned,  and  with  nine  or  ten  months  to 
go  until  next  crop,  they  need  not  worry  as  to  anything 
but  an  advancing  market  meanwhile. 

Small  sieve  peas  seem  to  be  in  especially  good  de¬ 
mand  this  year. 

California  Fruits — Conditions  more  quiet.  A  few 
deals  being  consummated  to  supply  conservative  cur¬ 
rent  needs,  but  no  news  as  to  any  heavy  purchasing 
against  a  market  priced  so  high  as  to  discourage  buy¬ 
ers  from  seeing  a  merchandising  profit  at  any  level 
which  consumers  will  actively  support. 

Sardines — There  has  been  a  good  sale  on  domestic 
sardines  in  recent  weeks.  Maine  goods  supported  ac¬ 
tively  at  general  asking  prices. 

A  peculiar  condition  applies  on  Norway  sardines. 
The  price  is  now  so  absolutely  controlled  through 
heavy  legal  penalties  for  breach  of  price  that  there 
has  become  no  incentive  for  anybody  to  push  them. 
Life  has  been  taken  out  of  the  trading — little  more 
incentive  to  sell  them  than  to  sell  postage  stamps. 
Good  merchants  refuse  to  push  them,  suspecting  their 
competitors  are  getting  some  goods  at  same  costs  and 
cutting  prices;  and  even  the  price-cutter  derives  little 
profit  or  inspiration  from  the  ironclad  basis  which 
exists. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  what  is  happening  on  this 
comparatively  small  item,  as  a  type  of  what  might 
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apply  if  high-handed  price  collusion  were  permitted  on 
more  important  staples. 

Pumpkin — Reports  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Indiana  all  indicate  a  certainty  of  shortage.  Most  pack¬ 
ers  are  sold  up  to  their  expected  capacity,  and  we  may 
find  1929  a  short  pumpkin  year,  same  as  previous  sea¬ 
son.  Pumpkin  is  one  of  those  items  on  which  many 
conservative  jobbers  will  not  anticipate  their  needs. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a  wild  scramble  for  bookings 
this  last  minute  and  hardly  anybody  still  able  to  take 
on  any  business. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '‘“The  Canning  Trade." 


Drought  Continues — Tomatoes  Small  in  Size  and  Quan¬ 
tity — Not  Enough  for  Full-Time  Operations — Very 
Few  Cars  Sold  This  Week  —  Only  a  Few  Cars  of 
Beans  Left — Blackberries  Going — No  Change  in  the 
Price  of  Apples. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  September  5,  1929. 

EATHER— The  weather  continues  hot  and  dry 
throughout  the  entire  Ozark  packing  district, 
although  there  have  been  several  cool  nights 
during  the  past  week.  There  has  been  no  general  rain¬ 
fall  throughout  the  district  for  about  60  days.  No  local 
showers  reported  during  the  past  week.  The  tomato 
crop  in  particular  continues  to  suffer  severely  for  the 
want  of  rain.  General  farm  crops  are  in  such  condition 
that  rainfall  now  could  hardly  be  expected  to  increase 
the  yield.  However,  fall  pastures  would  be  revived. 

Tomatoes — Inspection  of  the  fruit  that  is  being  de¬ 
livered  at  canning  factories  shows  the  average  size 
much  smaller  than  usual.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  long 
continued  hot,  dry  weather.  It  also  means  a  light  ton¬ 
nage  yield  per  acre. 

Tomato  Pack — Most  canners  throughout  the  district 
are  packing  tomatoes,  but  no  factory  is  being  operated 
full  time;  some  factories  still  making  piece  day  runs, 
but  not  every  day  in  the  week.  There  are  other  fac¬ 
tories  that  their  packing  would  probably  equal  four  or 
five  half  day  runs  for  a  full  week.  This,  however,  is 
only  the  case  where  there  is  a  large  acreage  for  any 
one  factory.  The  number  of  cans  packed  per  ton  is 
below  the  normal  average;  this  means  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  packing. 

Tomato  Sales — Very  few  cars  sold  during  the  past 
week.  The  lowest  price  sale  made  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  is  Is  standards,  60c ;  2s  standards,  90c ; 
but  in  these  cases  the  canners  were  urgently  in  need  of 
some  ready  money.  There  were  a  few  other  straight 
cars  of  2s  standards  sold  at  95c  for  immediate  and 
prompt  shipment.  The  average  canner  who  has  any 
future  tomatoes  sold  is  shipping  out  on  such  sales  as 
soon  as  cars  are  packed  and  made  ready  for  shipment. 

Delayed  Shipment  Orders — Brokers  report  that  they 
are  having  no  success  in  getting  canners  to  accept  any 
orders  for  tomatoes  for  delayed  shipment.  Canners 
generally  are  unwilling  to  name  any  prices,  whatever, 
on  such  orders.  It  may  be  possible  by  the  10th  inst. 
that  a  few  canners  might  be  found  in  the  district  who 
v;ould  be  willing  to  name  price  on  one  or  two  straight 
cars  of  2s  standards  for  shipment,  canners’  option, 
last  half  of  September.  Canners,  almost  without  ex¬ 


ception,  are  firm  in  their  belief  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  sell  2s  standards  at  $1.00  per  dozen  factory  points, 
probably  before  the  date  of  killing  frost. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Just  a  few  cars  of  No.  2  standard 
cut  stringless  green  beans  remain  in  canners’  hands, 
unsold,  throughout  the  Ozarks.  The  lowest  price  at 
which  any  of  these  can  be  bought  is  $1.00  per  dozen, 
whereas  other  canners  are  holding  at  $1.10  dozen.  We 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  canners  in  the  district 
holding  any  cut  green  beans  in  No.  10  cans. 

Fall  Bean  Acreage — We  have  no  definite  report  re¬ 
garding  the  seeding  of  any  fall  bean  acreage.  Only  a 
few  canners  had  planned  to  have  some  fall  acreage,  but 
the  continued  hot,  dry  weather  may  have  prevented 
the  seeding  of  the  fields. 

Blackberries — The  supply  of  No.  2  standard  black¬ 
berries,  water  E  L  cans  is  growing  less  each  week  on 
account  of  sales,  and  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  when 
none  will  be  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks.  Present  market 
price  ranges  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  dozen  factory 
points,  depending  upon  the  willingness  of  each,  canner 
to  sell.  These  blackberries  can  be  bought  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  cars  with  tomatoes  or  perhaps  in  mixed  cars 
tomatoes,  cut  green  beans  and  blackberries. 

Grapes — The  grape  crop  throughout  the  Ozarks 
proved  to  be  much  less  than  was  expected,  and  the 
bulk  of  same  has  been  marketed. 

Canned  Apples — We  hear  of  no  change  in  the  price 
of  future  No.  10  standard  apples,  from  the  opening 
price  of  $3.50  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  North¬ 
west  Arkansas.  The  pack  will  not  come  on  for  some¬ 
time,  and  will  be  limited  to  the  taking  care  of  orders 
sold  as  futures.  The  apple  crop  in  the  Ozarks  is  now 
estimated  to  likely  be  less  than  50  per  cent  crop  com¬ 
pared  with  normal.  This,  we  are  told  is  due  to  freak¬ 
ish  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  early 
Spring,  and  to  heavy  drop  in  the  month  of  June. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Storm  in  Gulf  Interferes  With  Shrimp  Supply  —  But 
Few  Shrimp  Packed  As  Yet  in  Mississippi — Demand 
Good — An  Uncertain  Pack — Seeking  Cove  Oysters— 
Beans  Moving. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  5,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  slowed 
down  considerably  this  past  week  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  shrimp.  There  is  at  present  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  nature  of  a  tropical 
storm  off  the  coast  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  which  makes 
the  waters  in  the  Bay  very  rough,  and  this  bad  weather 
will  curtail  the  supply  of  shrimp  to  a  greater  extent 
than  last  week,  unless  the  storm  subsides  quickly, 
which  is  not  usually  the  case;  therefore,  few  shrimp 
are  expected  to  be  packed  in  this  section  this  coming 
week.  The  shrimp  pack  in  Louisiana  has  been  only 
fair  thus  far  this  season,  and  very  few  shrimp  have 
been  packed  in  Mississippi,  because  they  have  not  hit 
the  Mississippi  coast,  and  the  shrimp  that  have  been 
packed  in  Louisiana  up  to  now  were  caught  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Mississippi 
canning  plants  draw  their  supply  of  shrimp  from  the 
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Louisiana  Marsh,  which  is  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  hence  Alabama  has  been  the  most  fortunate  in 
the  shrimp  pack  so  far  this  season. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  holding  up  well, 
and  it  is  running  ahead  of  the  supply,  because,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  shrimp  have  been  shipped 
out  as  fast  as  packed,  yet  the  packers  have  not  caught 
up  with  their  orders,  and  this  let-up  in  the  supply  last 
week  and  this  week  will  pile  up  more  unfilled  orders. 

There  is  hardly  any  pack  more  uncertain  than  the 
shrimp  pack,  as  the  shrimp  are  here  today  and  gracious 
knows  where  tomorrow,  and  too  often  they  stay  away 
for  a  very  long  time,  therefore  the  time  to  pick  them 
and  buy  them  is  when  you  can  get  them.  Many  a 
shrewd  buyer  has  cashed  in  on  his  foresightedness  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  market  by  continuing  to  buy  when 
other  buyers  let  up  buying,  simply  because  they  heard 
of  a  good  many  shrimp  being  packed.  These  ultra¬ 
conservative  buyers  that  stopped  buying  did  not  study 
the  market  condition,  but  were  blinded  by  the  fear  that 
the  market  would  break,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  two 
or  three  weeks  of  heavy  pack  in  a  season,  and  no  more 
thereafter,  has  been  the  order  of  things  in  this  section 
in  the  last  three  years.  The  season  this  year  opened  on 
a  bare  market,  so  the  moral  is,  buy  shrimp  when  you 
can  get  them.  The  price  of  shrimp  ranges  from  $1.45 
to  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Some 
l)ackers  divide  their  pack  into  two  grades,  while  others 
that  have  grading  machines  divide  them  into  three  to 
four  grades,  which  calls  for  three  and  four  different 
prices. 

Oysters — Inquiries  are  coming  into  this  section  for 
cove  oysters,  which  indicates  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hot  weather  in  this  section,  other  sections  that  are  get¬ 
ting  a  touch  of  fall  weather  are  commencing  to  direct 
their  thoughts  to  cold  weather  delicacies. 

There  will  not  be  any  oysters  packed  in  Alabama  this 
season,  because  the  heavy  freshet  of  last  spring  de¬ 
stroyed  the  oysters  on  the  reefs  or  bars,  and  it  is 
hardly  expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  oysters 
available  to  can  from  those  planted  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  of  Alabama  after  the  freshet. 

Inquiries,  too,  are  coming  in  for  raw  oysters,  but  the 
(Conservation  Department  of  Alabama  has  not  as  yet 
decided  whether  oy.sters  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed 
for  the  raw  trade,  and  therefore  the  opening  of  the 
season  will  most  likely  be  delayed. 

Mississippi  and  Louisiana  expect  to  can  a  good  many 
oysters  this  season,  as  the  heavy  freshet  of  last  spring 
did  not  damage  the  reefs  in  those  two  states  as  badly 
as  it  did  in  Alabama. 

Stringless  Beans — This  past  week  was  quite  an  act¬ 
ive  one  in  the  movement  of  beans,  and  those  packers 
that  have  beans  shipped  out  a  good  part  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  packers  that  haven’t  them  and 
they  sold  them  under  the  market  price  wish  that  they 
had  them  now.  Ten  cents  per  dozen  under  the  market 
price  may  not  have  sounded  very  big  to  the  “cut-price” 
packer  when  he  was  bent  on  moving  his  pack,  but  look 
what  it  wo  dd  have  meant  to  him  today  just  on  a  couple 
of  cars,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  had  to  hold  them  over 
two  months.  It  is  a  delicate  undertaking  to  try  to  tell 
•'  fi'llow  how  to  run  his  business,  and  it  is  not  intended 
in  this  case,  but  this  little  lesson  is  mentioned  as  a  guide 
to  the  inexperienced  and  young-in-the-game  packer, 
who  may  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  to  him. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  '‘Berkeley,’* 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Satisfactory  Business  Being  Done — Packs  Better  Sold 
Up  Than  Usual — No  Reason  to  Expect  Lower  Prices 
— No  Pressure  to  Sell — Asparagus  About  Gone- 
Peas  No  Longer  a  Factor  in  California  —  The  Cool 
Weather  Holding  Back  Tomatoes — Salmon  Shows 
First  Price  Concession. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  5,  1929. 

SATISFACTORY — A  very  satisfactory  early  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  on  California  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  pack  has 
been  disposed  of  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  an  item  on 
which  sales  have  been  scarcely  up  to  expectations,  but 
this  is  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  number  of  items 
already  off  the  market,  or  in  very  light  supply.  The 
domestic  trade  has  purchased  more  freely  than  have 
foreign  buyers,  the  latter  apparently  clinging  to  the 
idea  that  price  concessions  will  be  in  order  later  in  the 
season.  The  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the 
other  direction  and  a  complete  cleanup,  particularly  of 
fruits,  seems  assured  without  recourse  to  lower  prices. 
Few  buyers  seem  to  have  anticipated  their  wants  in 
full  for  the  season  and  the  canning  trade  is  looking 
forward  to  an  interesting  spot  business  later  in  the 
year.  Individual  canners  are  making  withdrawals  from 
the  list  with  ever-increasing  frequency  and  consider¬ 
able  trading  is  now  going  on  among  packers  to  enable 
them  to  fill  early  orders  in  full.  Buyers  are  watching 
the  progress  of  the  California  canned  peach  pack  very 
closely,  as  it  is  believed  that  some  large  orders  that 
are  being  withheld  will  be  placed  as  soon  as  the  output 
is  more  definitely  known.  The  peach  pack  is  progress¬ 
ing  about  on  the  schedule  of  production  estimated  by 
canners  early  in  the  season  and  will  probably  amount 
to  about  7,500,000  cases  for  clingstones. 

The  California  vegetable  pack  is  especially  well  sold 
up  and  little  sales  pressure  is  being  exerted,  even  on 
items  which  were  packed  in  unexpected  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  About  six  weeks  ago  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  spinach  pack  had  been  disposed 
of,  but  at  that  time  it  was  not  realized  that  the  output 
was  as  heavy  as  it  proved  to  be.  Considerable  business 
has  been  booked  since  then  and  recent  estimates  of 
sales  place  these  at  75  per  cent  of  the  record-breaking 
pack.  For  several  years  there  has  not  been  enough 
California  canned  spinach  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
trade,  but  this  year  a  total  of  4,193,742  cases  was 
packed  and  consumption  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  show  its  stride. 

Asparagus — The  pack  of  asparagus  is  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  out  of  first  hands  and  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of 
this  year’s  output  has  already  been  disposed  of.  Some 
grades  are  almost  entirely  sold  up  and  on  no  item  in 
the  list  is  there  a  real  surplus.  Practically  a  complete 
cleanup  is  promised  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Peas — Peas  have  practically  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  pack  of  vegetables  in  California,  this  year’s  output 
being  but  33,640  cases.  But  one  factor  is  now  operat¬ 
ing,  where  formerly  there  were  several,  and  the  acre¬ 
age  formerly  devoted  to  peas  is  being  given  over  to 
tomatoes  and  similar  crops.  California  can  produce 
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some  excellent  peas,  but  the  crop  here  has  become  too 
uncertain  to  prove  profitable.  Aphis  have  made  their 
unwelcome  appearance  in  recent  years  and  a  period  of 
warm  weather  or  drought  has  on  several  occasions  re¬ 
duced  the  expected  pack  by  one-half,  or  even  more, 
within  a  short  period.  The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  formerly  a  large  operator,  has  given  up  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  peas  in  California  and  is  now  operating  in  other 
States  where  conditions  are  more  stable. 

Tomatoes — The  tomato  crop  is  ripening  a  little  later 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  cool  weather  experienced  early 
in  the  season,  but  packing  operations  should  be  in  full 
swing  during  the  present  month.  The  output  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  on  weather  conditions.  A  heavier  ton¬ 
nage  is  promised  than  last  year,  but  with  the  crop 
ripening  later  the  canned  output  may  not  be  larger. 
Canners  have  sold  all  the  solid  pack  they  care  to,  but 


standards  are  still  available  in  small  size  lots  at  about 
opening  prices. 

Salmon — The  first  real  price  concession  of  the  season 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  on  pink  and  chum  sal¬ 
mon,  opening  prices  on  which  were  named  about  a 
month  ago.  A  considerable  volume  of  business  was 
booked  on  these  grades,  but  the  size  of  the  pack 
mounted  as  the  season  progressed,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  trade  that  a  slightly  lower  scale  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  output.  The  price  of  pink  salmon, 
which  opened  at  $1.65,  has  been  reduced  to  $1.50,  while 
that  of  chums  has  been  reduced  from  $1.40  to  $1.35. 
The  output  of  red  salmon  has  proved  light  and  the 
small  lots  still  available  are  being  held  for  higher 
figures,  most  holders  asking  $2.75.  Buyers  of  pinks 
and  chums  at  opening  prices  have  been  protected  in 
the  recent  price  changes. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Further  Survey  Statistics  Reveal  Cost  of  Sales — Recommend  Changes  in  Packaging  of 
Small  Cost  Items  to  Increase  Size  of  Purchase  Totals — Heisey  Comments  on  Chains — 
Finds  They  are  Bringing  About  Their  Own  Downfall  Through  Sharpening  of  Competi- 
tion--July  Grocery  Sales  Shown  Marked  .Increase  Over  June — White,  Armour  Presi¬ 
dent,  Replies  to  Congressman  Cellar. 


IOUISVILLE  SURVEY  STATISTICS— The  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation  reports  that  probably  the  most  important  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  come  from  the  Louisville  Survey  at  this  time  is 
the  fact  that  it  costs  a  retail  grocer  approximately  two  cents 
merely  to  sell  every  purchase  item.  A  purchase  item  is  the 
usual  quantity  of  every  product  ordered.  It  was  found  that 
consumers  usually  buy,  for  instance,  five  bars  of  five-cent  soap, 
one  pound  of  coffee,  five  pounds  of  sugar,  ten  pounds  of  potatoes, 
and  so  on.  The  purchase  item  is  an  item  of  a  customer’s  order, 
and  it  does  not  mean  a  pricing  unit  nor  a  complete  order.  It  is 
variable,  but  its  movement  cost  is  constant.  J.  W.  Millard,  W’ho 
had  charge  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  making  the  sui'vey,  declared: 

“It  has  now’  been  proved  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
time  required  to  complete  sales  item  transactions,  regardless  of 
whether  the  request  is  fo?  five  pounds  of  sugar  or  a  cake  of 
yeast.  To  be  sure,  the  arrangement  of  stock  makes  some  dif¬ 
ference,  and  the  grocer  may  elect  to  stock  coffee  where  it  re¬ 
quires  fewer  steps  than  olives.  But  to  secure  a  statistical 
measure  it  is  necessary  to  accept  the  average  number  of  steps 
and  the  time  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  various  items.”  Also: 

“Based  on  a  typical  stoi'e  observed  in  the  course  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Survey,  a  $90,000  annual  sales  volume  involved  approxi¬ 
mately  500,000  separate  sales  item  transactions.  Estimates  based 
on  these  items  are  new  .  .  .  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  items  are 
governed  by  buying  habits  and  the  balance  between  economy  and 
convenience  in  the  customer’s  opinion.” 

By  figuring  several  different  w’ays,  Mr.  Millard  then  proved 
that  in  this  typical  store  it  cost  the  retail  grocer  two  cents  to 
sell  every  purchase  item,  and  that  this  cost  is  a  very  low  aver¬ 
age  for  other  stores.  This  fact  means  that  the  grocer  is  losing 
money  on  all  very  small  transactions,  and  it  suggests  that  meth¬ 
ods  of  selling  that  are  more  nearly  automatic  must  be  adopted 
to  move  small  cost  items  profitably. 

The  fact  also  suggests  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
wholesalers,  as  well  as  of  many  manufacturers,  to  make  many 
changes  in  the  packaging  of  small  cost  items  so  as  to  increase 
the  size  of  their  purchase  item.  In  this  direction,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  do  so  much  with  his  advertising  to  increase  the  retail¬ 
er’s  profit  on  his  goods,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get  his  goods  into 
the  consumer’s  hands  at  lower  cost.  It  is  a  subject  well  worth 
the  study  of  all  concerned,  for  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
it  is  going  to  be  explained  to  practically  every  retail  grocer  in 
the  country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  low  priced  items  have  no  place 
in  a  retail  grocery  store.  Some  of  them  may  have  an  advertis¬ 


ing  and  convenience  value  that  is  worth  more  than  their  selling 
cost;  but  the  grocer  should  know  just  what  he  is  paying  for  this 
influence.  Other  items  can  be  so  arranged  in  stock  that  most  of 
the  purchasers  will  wait  on  themselves,  a  factor  that  has  made 
the  five  and  ten  cent  grocery  counters  successful  in  some  stores. 
The  information  plainly  demands  new  and  better  methods  of 
retail  selling,  and  wholesale  grocers  who  are  able  to  evolve  more 
profitable  methods  for  their  customers  will  undoubtedly  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  profits  by  means  of  an  increase  in  business. 

Heisey’s  Comments  on  Chains — In  his  retiring  speech  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  F.  G. 
Heisey,  stated  in  connection  with  the  independent  grocer  as 
against  the  chain  operators,  in  part  as  follows:  “The  indepen¬ 
dent  retail  merchant  was  the  pioneer  trade  channel  by  which 
and  through  which  all  communities  were  built.  The  independent 
preceded  the  bank  in  each  community.  He  often  preceded  the 
church  and  the  public  school.  It  was  the  independent  merchant 
who  introduced  the  ethics  of  fair  trade  between  man  and  man 
in  all  communities  that  have  endured.  It  was  by  honestly  serv¬ 
ing  their  community  that  they  progressed  and  the  community 
with  them.  It  w’as  the  independent  merchant  who  called  com¬ 
munity  meetings  to  invite  into  their  midst  the  church,  the  school, 
and  organized  volunteer  fire  companies  to  protect  their  proper¬ 
ties,  then  banks  were  organized  in  order  to  secure  their  savings 
and  also  to  invite  neighboring  exchanges.  It  is  similar  today, 
when  merchants  build  new  stores,  add  additional  sales  space, 
install  new  fixtures,  improve  their  show  windows,  augment  their 
sales  forces,  replenish  their  stocks  with  the  best  and  newest,  it 
is  for  the  public.  One  of  the  compensations  of  business  is  that 
public  recognition  and  appreciation  come  to  none  sooner  than 
to  the  business  man  who  really  serves.  A  flourishing  trade  is 
synonymous  with  public  trust  and  confidence.  Service  must  ever 
precede  success  in  business. 

“The  chain  stores,  our  competitors,  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  inter-chain  competition,  many  of  them  are  having  trouble 
holding  up  their  volume,  to  say  nothing  of  keeping  down  their 
overhead  and  their  profits  up.  This  is  why  they  are  adding  side 
lines.  Shoe  stores  are  putting  in  candy  and  lingerie;  grocery 
chains,  cigarettes  and  meats;  drug  stores,  lunches;  and  the 
variety  stores,  restaurants.  Keeping  the  expense  in  control  is 
one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  chain  store  due  to  the  inten¬ 
sive  competition.  They  have  bid  up  rents  on  desirable  locations 
to  a  dangei’ous  level,  mergers  seem  to  be  the  only  way  out  of 
their  difficulties.  The  chain  grocery  field  particularly  has  seen 
many  of  them  in  the  past  year.” 

July  Sales  Show  Increase — Sales  at  wholesale  during  the 
month  of  July  increased  in  general  more  than  is  customary  at 
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this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  reported  in  statements  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  at  Washington  from  firms  in  eight  lines  of 
trade.  Increased  sales  over  the  previous  month  were  shown  by 
wholesalers  of  grocers  to  the  extent  of  7.5  per  cent. 

White  Replies  to  Celler  on  Packers’  Plea — In  response  to  the 
letter  of  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pro¬ 
testing  against  any  modification  of  the  Packers’  Consent  Decree, 

F.  Edson  White,  president  of  Armour  &  Co.,  has  written  an  open 
letter  to  the  Congressman,  in  which  he  states  that  removal  of 
restriction  would  simply  allow  the  four  national  packers  to  com¬ 
pete  on  an  equality  with  others  in  the  meat  packing  business. 
Mr.  White’s  letter  follows: 

“It  seems  possible  that  our  opinions  relative  to.  a  modification 
of  the  consent  decree  will  differ,  considering  that  my  viewpoint 
is  that  of  a  meat  packer,  interested  in  trying  to  broaden  the 
service  and  enlarge  the  profits  of  an  industry,  while  yours  is 
that  of  an  attorney  employed  by  interests  that  would  not  wel¬ 
come  such  additional  competition  as  might  result  from  modi¬ 
fication. 

“First  of  all,  it  seems  probable  that  your  opinion  has  been 
influenced  by  a  mistaken  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
the  consent  decree.  In  your  letter  you  referred  to  it  as  ‘a  very 
serious  indictment  and  admission  of  guilt,’  whereas,  the  very 
preamble  of  the  decree  stipulates  that  the  packers’  ‘consent  to 
the  entry  of  said  decree  shall  not  constitute  or  be  considered  an 
admission,  and  the  rendition  or  entry  of  said  decree,  or  the  de¬ 
cree  itself,  shall  not  constitute  or  be  considered  an  adjudication 
that  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  have  in  fact  violated  any 
law  of  the  United  States.’  The  decree,  then,  was  not  an  adjudi¬ 
cation  of  fact,  nor  an  admission  of  guilt. 

“Secondly,  the  various  court  decisions  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  dealt  entirely  with  technical  matters,  and  at  no  time 
has  there  been  a  court  decision  respecting  the  merits  of  the  de- 
cice,  or  its  effects  upon  the  public. 

“Thirdly,  the  existence  of  some  1,300  meat  packing  concerns, 
to  which  the  consent  deci’ee  has  no  application  whatever,  to¬ 
gether  with  numerous  well-financed  and  highly  efficient  chain 
store  organizations  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  distribution 
of  meats,  makes  it  seem  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  monopolis¬ 
tic  condition  such  as  you  fear  might  result  from  the  lifting  of 
the  limitations  now  placed  upon  the  four  packers — Armour  & 
Co.,  Cudahy  Packing  Company,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  Wilson  &  Co. 

“Fourthly,  the  mere  fact  that  the  companies  subject  to  the 
consent  decree  are  the  largest  among  the  1,300  meat  packing 
concerns  does  not  warrant  their  being  singled  out  and  restrained 
fiom  doing  what  their  competitors  are  permitted  to  do.  You, 
yourself,  I  find,  have  enunciated  a  policy  with  respect  to  hand¬ 
ling  big  business,  which  is  eminently  fair,  and  which  certainly 
applies  in  this  case.  The  Congressional  Record  of  May  14,  1929 
(page  1303),  quotes  a  speech  which  you  delivered  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  Chain  Stores,  and 
in  it  you  say:  ‘I  have  never  feared  big  business,  provided  big 
business  is  lawfully  controlled  and  regulated.’  Assuming  that 
this  quotation  correctly  presents  your  views,  permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
of  1921  authorizes  and  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  exercise  full  supervision  and  regulatory  control  over  all  pack¬ 
ers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

“With  ample  machinery  for  controlling  and  i*egulating,  such 
as  you  suggest,  I  submit  for  your  careful  consideration,  whether 
it  is  in  anywise  unfair  or  unjust  to  ask  that  this  company  be 
allowed  to  conduct  its  business  upon  a  basis  whereby  it  may 
compete  on  an  equality  with  others  engaged  in  the  meat  packing 
business.  That  is  all  that  we  seek  in  our  petition  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  consent  decree,  and  if,  as  you  say,  you  do  not  fear 
big  business,  when  such  business  is  lawfully  controlled  and  regu¬ 
lated,  I  believe  you  should  join  with  us  in  seeking  annulment  of 
restrictions  which  greatly  limit  our  ability  to  serve  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  foodstuffs  and  the  consuming  public  to  best  advantage.” 

McCORMlCK  &  CO.’S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 
40th  Anniversary  1889 — 1929 


N  September  12th  to  15th  Baltimore  City  will 
celebrate  its  200th  anniversary. 

On  September  18th  and  19th  McCormick  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  are  planning  to  celebrate  their  fortieth 
anniversary.  They  are  planning,  on  these  dates,  to 
have  their  building  open  to  the  public,  and  expect  to 
conduct  visitors  through  the  plant. 


They  will  have  displays  of  their  products  in  sections 
of  the  plant,  and  in  addition  several  thousand  visitors 
will  be  conducted  by  trained  guides  through  the  whole 
of  the  McCormick  Building’s  12 acres  and  shown  how 
Bee  Brand  and  Banquet  Brand  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  products. 
Incidentally  the  Bee  Brand  Spice  Mills  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  United  States  that  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  the  Fire  Underwriters  tell  them  that  the  thorough¬ 
ly  modern  fire-proof  construction  of  the  house  allows 
them  the  lowest  fire  rate  in  America. 

Souvenirs  will  be  distributed  to  those  who  visit  the 
plant  on  the  above-mentioned  dates.  Special  silver 
souvenirs  are  to  be  given  to  all  of  their  employees. 

If  the  history  of  McCormick  &  Co.  could  be  painted 
on  a  great  canvas  it  would  make  a  picture  of  enthrall¬ 
ing  romance.  Into  its  origin  and  expansion  have  en¬ 
tered  adventure,  exploration,  science  and  a  consum¬ 
mate  service  to  the  daily  needs  of  millions. 

Slowly  and  searchingly  the  branches  of  this  many- 
sided  institution  have  reached  out  over  Occident  and 
Orient  to  pour  treasures  of  fine  spices,  teas  and  flavors 
into  the  larders  of  people  all  ov^er  America. 

The  rise  of  McCormick  &  Co.  has  accompanied  that 
of  the  historical  commercial  era  of  the  United  States 
which  began  in  the  eighties. 

In  1889  Mr.  Willoughby  M.  McCormick  began  in 
Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  world’s  largest  ports,  the 
manufacture  of  Bee  flavoring  extracts  and  a  line  of 
grocery  drugs.  The  business  occupied  one  room,  a 
cellar  and  bag  yard  and  was  manned  by  a  staff  of  four. 
The  money  employed  comprised  Mr.  McCormick’s  sav¬ 
ings  and  some  borrow^ed  capital.  The  business  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  as  a  result  of  the  manufacture  of  excel¬ 
lent  products  and  of  good  management,  and  in  two 
years  had  to  be  moved  to  a  larger  place.  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  divided  his  time  between  the  manufacturing  and 
sales  departments. 

A  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  time  the  business 
expanded  to  new  quarters.  In  1903  the  sixth  move 
brought  them  to  Pratt  and  Concord  streets.  Five 
months  later  occurred  the  calamitous  Baltimore  fire  of 
February,  1904.  This  razed  the  McCormick  building. 
It  burned  everything,  even  to  the  company’s  records 
in  the  vault,  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
founder  and  his  people.  The  first  large  building  in  the 
burned  district  to  be  rebuilt  and  occupied  was  the  new 
plant  of  McCormick  &  Co.  In  two  years  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  additional  space,  the  McCormick  &  Co. 
wharf  and  warehouse. 

The  pressure  of  constant  expansion  then  led  the 
company  to  purchase  the  property  at  Light,  Barre  and 
Charles  streets,  known  now  as  The  McCormick  Block. 
On  this  was  erected  the  fine,  modern,  nine  story  and 
basement,  steel  and  concrete,  fireproof  structure,  which 
has  been  occupied  since  1921.  This  building  houses  the 
largest  business  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  floor  space  of  12 1/^  acres,  and  in  addition  to  extensive 
offices  and  factory  departments,  contains  a  completely 
equipped  private  printing  plant,  analytical  laboratory, 
machine  shop,  assembly  hall,  cafeteria  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  research  department. 

The  McCormick  Building  faces  Baltimore  Harbor, 
where  steamers  from  distant  lands  unload  their  car¬ 
goes.  A  private  railroad  siding  admitting  eight  cars, 
in  combination  with  this  harbor  location,  provides 
quick  handling  of  all  shipments  in  and  out.  Here  are 
unloaded  teas  from  India,  Ceylon,  China  and  Japan. 
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Here  are  unloaded  vanilla  beans  from  Mexico  and  from 
the  islands  of  the  Far  East.  Here  come  lemon  and 
orange  oils  from  sunny  Sicily,  seeds  and  spices  from 
the  Far  East,  Africa  and  Europe. 

Before  Mr.  W.  M.  McCormick  started  in  business  he 
had  always  observed  the  busy  bee  and  had  admired 
the  manner  in  which  it  went  out  and  brought  honey  in 
from  the  countless  flowers.  In  starting  this  business, 
though  small  it  was  at  that  time,  he  visualized  the 
great  business  that  has  now  become  a  reality.  He  vis¬ 
ualized  his  employees  going  out  and  gathering  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  practically 
every  port  in  the  world,  and  manufacturing  them  into 
Bee  and  Banquet  Brand  spices,  extracts,  teas,  drugs 
and  insecticides.  These  products  are  as  pure  as  honey 
itself.  Thus  he  wisely  chose  the  Bee  Brand  trade-mark 
for  his  business.  This  trade-mark  stands  for  purity, 
industry  and  co-operation. 

Flavoring  extracts,  spices,  mustard  and  mayonnaise 
dressings  are  still  manufactured  under  the  original 
“Bee  Brand”  trade-mark.  For  teas,  trade-marks  “Ban¬ 
quet”  and  “Bee  Brand”  have  been  acquired.  The 
famous  Banquet  Tea,  introduced  in  1905,  has  done 
much  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  standing  of  the 
company  in  widely-scattered  areas.  The  company  has 
also  made  a  startling  success  in  the  insecticidal  line — 
composed  of  Bee  Brand  Insect  Powder,  Liquid  Spray 
and  Red  Arrow  Agricultural  Spray. 

Most  of  these  products  are  packed  in  all-tin,  air-tight 
canisters,  so  that  they  will  reach  the  consumer  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  are  packed  only  under  the  McCor¬ 
mick  trade-mark  names.  The  whole  institution  and 
every  bit  of  its  endeavor  are  keyed  to  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  a  reputation  based  on  the  manufacture  of  “Highest 
Quality  Goods.”  The  National  Pure  Food  Law  never 
necessitated  any  changes  in  the  formulas  of  McCor¬ 
mick  &  Co.,  since  each  of  these  are  based  on  quality 
rather  than  purity  only,  and  therefore  they  surpass  all 
the  law’s  requirements.  It  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  McCormick  &  Co.  to  “manufacture  the  best — Some¬ 
one  will  buy  it.” 

Their  Analytical  Laboratory  is  constantly  engaged 
in  testing  Bee  and  Banquet  Brand  products  to  see  that 
the  high  standards  of  the  house  are  maintained.  All 
raw  materials  are  tested  as  they  are  received,  as  are 
the  finished  products  before  leaving  the  plant.  McCor¬ 
mick  &  Co.  are  also  engaged  in  research  work  in  a 
constant  endeavor  to  improve  their  present  products 
and  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  cleaning,  milling, 
percolating  or  packing. 

The  plant’s  capacity  of  teas,  spices,  extracts,  etc., 
amounts  to  over  500,000  packages  daily,  most  of  which 
are  handled  by  machinery. 

From  four  people  in  1889  the  company’s  personnel 
has  grown  to  six  hundred,  including  one  hundred  and 
fifty  salesmen  on  the  road.  Five  times  this  number 
would  be  needed  were  it  not  for  the  very  modern  and 
automatic  manufacturing  facilities  which  are  used.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  60,000  men,  women  and  children 
of  foreign  countries  are  employed  in  the  gathering  of 
raw  materials  from  which  Bee  and  Banquet  Brand 
spices,  mustards,  teas,  flavoring  extracts,  salad  dress¬ 
ings,  drug  specialties  and  insecticides  are  manufac¬ 
tured.  Branch  offices  have  been  opened  in  New  York, 


Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  together  with  a 
warehouse  in  Houston.  Window  dressers  with  special 
advertising  trucks  cover  practically  every  principal 
city  in  the  Eastern,  Central  and  Southern  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Willoughby  McCormick’s  office  today  overlooks 
the  same  harbor  that  he  knew  in  the  days  of  that 
eventful  month  forty  years  ago,  when  he  embarked  on 
his  new  business  enterprise.  A  marvelous  world  of 
titanic  commerce  has  grown  up  around  him  and  he  has 
grown  with  it.  He  has  seen  his  interests  multiply.  He 
has  seen  his  dreams  flower  into  success.  He  has  seen 
life  branch — unfold,  produce  an  almost  magic  foliage 
of  success  as  it  is  measured  in  this  world’s  goods.  His 
endeavor  has  resulted  in  a  commercial  accomplishment 
that  is  a  worthy,  honorable  service  to  men. 

In  this  way  he  has  given  to  this  great  business  its 
most  priceless  heritage — the  heritage  of  friendship  for 
employee,  customer  and  competitor.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
friendship  that  reaches  around  the  world.  His  spirit 
leads  by  its  keenness  and  fervor.  In  building  his  busi¬ 
ness  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  building  of  men.  Every 
employee  is  a  stockholder  in  the  business,  or  has  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  stock. 

Because  Mr.  W.  M.  McCormick  is  so  widely  known 
as  a  man  of  splendid  business  and  executive  ability,  his 
co-operation  and  services  are  sought  by  many  institu¬ 
tions,  co-operative  trade  associations  and  business 
houses.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Maryland  Casualty  Co. 
He  is  the  organizer  of  the  Flavoring  Extract  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  the  Spice 
Trade  Association  and  the  Tea  Club.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  American  Specialty  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Baltimore  Commercial  Bank  and 
was  its  president  for  six  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  was  on  the  board  for  a  number  of  years. 

Around  Mr.  McCormick  has  been  drawn  a  staff  of 
executives  that  he  is,  indeed,  proud  of.  For  years  they 
have  labored  with  him  and  have  contributed  no  small 
part  to  the  success  of  Bee  and  Banquet  Brand  products. 

The  company’s  Home  Economics  department  con¬ 
ducts  extensive  research  and  experimental  food  work. 
Interesting  and  new  recipes  and'  cookery  suggestions 
are  distributed  through  this  department  to  the  public, 
showing  just  how  the  products  may  be  attractively  and 
appetizingly  used  in  the  home. 

A  trip  through  the  McCormick  plant  leaves  a  deep 
impression  of  the  splendid  sanitation  which  scientific 
knowledge,  applied  through  the  latest  improved  equip¬ 
ment,  has  made  possible.  Here  quality,  purity  and 
cleanliness  is  the  law  that  supersedes  all  others.  All 
operations  necessary  for  the  manufacturing  of  spices, 
mustards,  teas,  flavoring  extracts,  salad  dressings  and 
other  food  and  drug  products  are  performed  by  auto¬ 
matic  machines.  Human  contact  is  eliminated  entire¬ 
ly.  The  automatic  weighing  and  .  filling  installations 
are  of  the  most  modern,  sanitary  and  labor-saving 
types. 

Birthdays  come  but  once  a  year  and  to  have  at¬ 
tained  forty  of  them  is  no  small  accomplishment.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  promises  a  still  larger  field  of 
usefulness  and  expansion  for  this  great  organization. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PIGKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS -Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pages. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD'. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No-Spill  Sealer 

‘‘BlisS'Pacific’’  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  g.'Vru 


Sales  Offices 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TTier*  it  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally— and  finaneially 

S*nd  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  walooma. 


THE  WORST 

“There  is  nothing  worse  than  to  be  old  and  bent.” 
“I  think  there  is.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?’’ 

“To  be  young  and  broke.” 


He — There’s  something  dove-like  about  you. 
She — You  flatter  me. 

He — Yes,  you’re  pigeon-toed. 


HIS  LUCK 

Mose  was  offered  a  job  feeding  sharks. 

“Not  me,  boss,  not  me,”  he  protested.  “Sharks  an’  I 
ain’t  friends.” 

“But  don’t  you  know  sharks  never  touch  black 
meat?” 

“Yassuh,  I  knows,  but  it’ud  jes  be  mah  luck  to  have  a 
blind  one  come  along.” 


Merchant — Listen,  I  wouldn’t  cash  a  check  for  my 
own  brother. 

Stranger — Well,  of  course,  you  know  your  family  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  do. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

• 

A  REMEDY 

“How  did  you  cure  your  wife  of  her  antique  craze?” 
“Oh,  I  just  gave  her  a  1907  model  automobile  for  her 
birthday.” 


The  best  man  at  the  wedding  saw  a  gloomy  young 
man  off  in  a  corner  watching  the  merrymakers.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  put  him  at  ease,  he  said:  “Have  you  kissed  the 
bride  ?” 

“Not  lately,”  said  the  gloomy  young  man. 


ABILITY 

Ma — I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Junior.  He  doesn’t 
like  to  work  and  gets  that  Jones  boy  to  do  everything 
for  him.  I  don’t  want  to  have  a  lazy,  good-for-nothing 
son. 

Pat — Lazy  ?  My  stars !  He  shows  executive  ability. 


An  Englishman  was  filling  out  an  application  for  life 
insurance.  His  father  had  been  hanged,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  admit  the  fact.  So  when  he  came  to  the  line 
“cause  of  father’s  death,”  he  wrote  the  following:  “Met 
his  death  while  taking  part  in  public  function,  during 
which  the  platform  on  which  he  was  standing  gave  way 
beneath  him.” 


The  old  gentleman  was  lost  in  a  London  fog,  so  thick 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  his  hand  before  his  face.  He 
became  seriously  alarmed  when  he  found  himself  in  a 
slimy  alley.  Then  he  heard  footsteps  approaching 
through  the  obscurity,  and  sighed  with  relief. 

“Where  am  I  going?”  he  cried  anxiously. 

A  voice  replied  weirdly  from  the  darkness: 

“Into  the  river — I’ve  just  come  out!” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certifle4,  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baton  &  Co.,  Chicago.  * 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co..  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  DcTlcas. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

baskets.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  PorUmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  MACHINERY. 

Ayari  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BEI.TS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  ate. 

I.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  Ua  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

B1.ANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  ^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  _Y. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Capa. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

New-Way  Gang.  Mach,  (^o.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

can  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

K-  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

.‘'lav-man  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hl]arkora. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  CHy, 

can  WASHING  materials 
Oakite  ProducU,  Inc,,  Now  Yorfc 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimora. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayart  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wli. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Csmeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  Sea  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Now-Way  (^ang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Borlin-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  I.angaenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bfrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tne.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Bi'i-tip-Cbapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimoro. 
Soraeiie-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Marliiiie  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,T. 

Berlin  (Miapiiinii  Co  .  Berlin,  Wli. 

(jlii^tle^  llxiolon*  M,  Tt 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 

Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wit. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprapue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Ktc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berllu,  Wia. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplisa. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  far  Feed  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS.  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Btc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cana.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy..  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Per'in-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  8e*  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-SelU  plant  EQuipment. 

Governors,  Steam,  bee  rower 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carers 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Com  Husters.  . 
Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sw  Clwn.  an^rad.  Mrty. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  ^  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  peas.  etc. 


INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  , 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  ^..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous.  , 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  manufacturers. 

H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford, 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N-.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Mark^ers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  falls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


O  A  KITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chi.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broctdn.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprag^ue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 

tanks.  Metal. 

BerHn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 


tanks.  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


- -  •  OVETICV. 

Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere 
TMters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


tin  plate. 


American  Sheet  and  Tin 
MolingrifTith  Co.,  CanlifT, 


Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
England. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY, 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N,  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chleag*. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sortors,  Pea.  See  Cloanlnf  and  Gradiafr  Mah^, 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery, 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paiier  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


September  9,  1929 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished,  ('ameron 

b  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 
Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
|Ej  one  of  several  safety  devices  immedi- 
y*  ately  stops  this  press. 


It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U  S.  A. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 

CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  prograrfi  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality.  . ;  , 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


